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The Two Great London Shows 


A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 


HE readers of the PHoTro-Era would, I 

am sure, be highly delighted with the 

appearance of the present Salon exhibi- 
tion. Not only is the background, which throws 
up the pictures, a quiet and sympathetic one ; 
but the simple bands of gold tape which enclose 
them, and their arrangement upon the walls, 
would please them highly. It is a statement 
which no one, who has seen the series of exhibi- 
tions, will deny ; but this is certainly the strong- 
est that has been held, excelling even last year’s. 
There is no very outstanding picture in the 
monochrome section, consequently I feel that 
this Salon will be known principally for its fine 
international character, and the newness and 
excellence of its color-work. We all feel that 
color is in a tentative state; but itis certain that 
what is seen here is the best which we have yet 
had. I am not saying that the standard of the 
monochrome work is not high. It is very high, 
indeed; for it represents the cream of two 
thousand frames nearly all of which were worth 
hanging. I only mean that there is nothing 
very outstandingly new or original, as there 
used to be in the early Salon days when photo- 
graphy was finding itself. 

I had better say something, first of all, about 
the American work, then a few words about our 
own special monochrome pictures, and wind up 
with color. I find that there are nineteen 
American exhibitors out of the small total, with 
thirty pictures hung. 

These American exhibitors are Harry Arnold, 
Francis Bruguiere, John Chislett, C. F. Clarke, 
Nancy F. Cones, Miss Imogene Cunning- 
ham, Dwight A. Davis, Rudolf Eickemeyer, 
J. Mitchell Elliot, Arthur Hammond, T. W. 
Kilmer, Pirie Macdonald, F. and C. A. May- 
nard, W. and G. Parrish, A. Romano, Sherrill 


Schell, Paul Strand, Edith H. Tracey and 


Charles Vandervelde. 

W. and G. Parrish have a subject of fine 
character in “ The Pipes of Pan’, in which the 
rocky background acts as a foil to the solitary 
tigure of the female piper. It is an imaginative 


subject and hangs well together. A quiet, digni- 
fied portrait comes from I. Cunningham, entitled 
“Col. W. W. Maple”; while T. W. Kilmer 
gives us “ The Ploughman”’, a subject well ex- 
pressive of movement and having plenty of 
atmosphere. A strong piece of work is C. F. 
Clarke’s “Sunlight and Shadow”. The trees 
and their shadows are strongly massed and the 
quality of the texture-rendering in the snow is 
quite good. Arthur Hammond sends several 
different subjects, all good. “The Fenway, 
Boston ’’, is quite a small picture, but certainly 
delightful in its dainty grace. It is a delicate 
and well-arranged subject. ‘‘ The Harlem River”’ 
well represents the dust-laden, smoky atmos- 
phere of such a scene, and the puff of steam, 
of course, comes just in the right place. * Al- 
most Human” is a study in still-life of a kind 
with which Baron De Meyer has made us 
familiar over here. There is good quality and 
a skilful use of reflection in this subject. Arthur 
Hammond is always interesting in his work, and 
he sends us good examples of it. 

Dwight A. Davis’s three pictures are all of 
high quality and each is interesting in its kind. 
In “* The Quiet Pool” he has succeeded with a 
very difficult and spotty subject in getting quiet- 
ness and breadth, even in spite of the buds and 
leaves of the water-lilies. In “An Essay in 
Sunshine” the sunshine seems, indeed, to play 
around the little figure with the parasol, and 
the same applies to * The Song of the Birds”. 
Charles Vandervelde has bold and _ beautiful 
lines of surf and an effective balance in the 
small portion of cliff included. This is a diffi- 
cult subject well executed. The severe old lady, 
who knows her own mind and gets her own way, 
is caught to the life by F. and C. Maynard in 
“ Philadelphia” ; while in “ Mr, John Tower ” 
there is a fine presentment of a peaceful and 
happy old age. Pirie Macdonald contributes a 
man-portrait in his best style. It is strong, 
which goes without saying; but it also seems 
sympathetic in handling. “ The Morning-Paper”, 
by J. Mitchell Elliot, is an incident of true 
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A LANDSCAPE IN HOLLAND THE 


domestic interest pictorially and brilliantly por- 
trayed. To say a few words about the English 
work. Keighley not only gives us some of his 
Italian subjects, but also “ Santiago ”, a dignified 
rendering of the fine cloisters with an ecclesiasti- 
eal procession supplying the human element ; 
while in “ The Village-Fair” he makes pictorial 
use of the homely merry-go-round and its attend- 
ant satellites. R. M.Cocks and Haldame Mac- 
fall show excellent examples of their multiple 
oil-work. The coloring is quiet and the results 
highly satisfactory. F. J. Mortimer goes back 
to his old love — the sea ; and if the title, “‘ When 
the Heart is Young ”’, seems somewhat long and 
awkward, it would be hard to find one better to 
express the go and movement in water and in 
the forms of the amused and interested bathers. 
The whole thing hangs together and is full of 
life and joy. He has also a sea-piece in his 
old manner, in the example from his pictures 
here reproduced, and one of the best of the 
color-pictures. The skill is shown in the way 
in which the strong colors have been got on 





ROYAL ” J. McKISSACK 


close to one another without the feeling of 
a join; they harmonize and coalesce. Bertram 
Park comes out very strong. He has a nude in 
which he repeats the success of last year and 
establishes himself as easily ahead in this kind 
of difficult work. Dr. E. G. Boon has three 
of his delightful sunny effects and in one, in 
which a child in white on a white stone stairway 
is arranging flowers, he surpasses himself. Ward 
Muir is particularly good this year, not only deco- 
rative but strong in presentment as well; while 
J. C. Warburg gives us the aeroplane in art in 
his “‘ Modern Icarus”. Mr. McKissack, of Glas- 
gow, has several frames hung and the one here 
reproduced is called “Their Humble Harvest ”’. 
It has fine tones in the original and the back- 
ground is used with considerable skill as a foil 
to the figures, which are well grouped. The 
hands of the woman seem to need explanation, 
but as soon as the meaning of her action is 
understood the attitude is not unpleasing. Miss 
Kate Smith has a good example of her power to 
do delicate figure-work out of doors, which is 
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THE WHITE-COTTAGE 


here reproduced. Amongst other prominent 
exhibitors, I may mention Hector Murchison 
with excellent examples of his fine oil-work, and 
Fred Evans with two interiors of Durham in 
which his technical work is seen to advantage ; 
also the Cadbys who add a new note to their 
delicate studies by showing some high-keyed 
subjects done at night. 

Space will not permit of my even mentioning 
a tithe of the foreign work which makes the 
exhibition so international in character. Nearly 
the whole of the last bay, for example, is filled 
with the work of Demachy, Puyo, and others 
of the French school, while Peesi, Misonne, 
Guido Rey, Dubreuil, Perscheid and the Diihr- 
koop studio are all adequately and some very 
finely represented. But I must say a word 
about d’Ora. She has more pictures in the 
exhibition than almost any other exhibitor, and 
deservedly. Originality and force are in her 
contributions, and in the matter of color-work 
she leads the way. All in all, Madame d’Ora 


LONDON SALON 


JOHN CHISLETT 


is one of the strongest figures in the photo- 
graphic world, to-day. I hope to contribute an 
article for the readers of PHoto-ERA on her 
work, so I will not say any more now. 

Those who have sent werk to this Salon from 
America will, at any rate, have the satisfaction 
to know that they are in good company, and that 
to have got through the ordeal of selection must 
be a good certificate of photographic standing. 
They will also be encouraged to contribute again. 
There is no one now but knows and feels that 
the London Salon of Photography is forging 
ahead, and that we have no public exhibition in 
this country to touch it in point of excellence or 
diversity, or in its wide representation of the 
world’s pictorial photography. [ Representative 
pictures by American exhibitors in the present 
London Salon — Bruguiere, Chislett, Clarke, 
Mrs. Cones, Davis, Eickemeyer, Hammond, 
Kilmer, Macdonald, the Misses Parrish, Schell 
and Vandervelde have appeared in these pages 
during the past few years. — Ep. | 
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SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


THE ‘*ROYAL” 


The 57th annual exhibition of the Royal 
Photographie Society of Great Britain is held 
this year at the Galleries of the Royal Society of 


British Artists and has just opened. It is a pleas- 
ing collection of pictorial and scientific exhibits, 
but it will hardly rank in the annals of the 
Society as one of the most successful and distin- 
guished in the long The galleries, 
although giving ample accommodation for the 
various items that go to make up the exhibi- 
tion, do not favor photographs so far as their 
wall-paper is concerned, its pattern being seen 
conspicuously behind the exhibits. 

As usual, the object of the exhibition is to 
show the best collection of pictorial work avail- 
able from the pictures submitted; as well as 
anything interesting, or that constitutes an ad- 
vance which is forthcoming in the scientific 
branches of photography such as natural history, 
color-work, and such like. There are alto- 
gether seven hundred exhibits on the 
walls, of which just short of two hundred and 
fifty are in the pictorial room. 

The pictorial section of the exhibition will 
probably be of principal interest to the readers 
of PxHoro-ErA although the work of Americans 


series. 


some 


LONDON SALON Cc. 


F. CLARKE 


seems conspicuous by its absence, and I can 
find only two exhibitors in the catalog who 
hail from the States. The work of Miss Mur- 
doch is of much interest and, although her por- 
trait of the late H. Snowden Ward is by no 
means the best we have seen, it is both weleome 
and worthy as a memento of our lost friend. 
She also shows autochromes of good technical 
and pictorial value. The other American name, 
Frank Wolcott, is not known to me; but his ex- 
hibits are worthy their place in the exhibition. 

I am glad to be able to send, for reproduction, 
one of two examples of the work hung in the 
exhibition — that of Mr. J. MecKissack, of 
Glasgow, who has three pictures hung. As will 
be seen from the illustration, ‘ A Landscape in 
Holland ” is an excellent impression of sunlight 
on level meadows with a sky of fine grada- 
tion; the light and shade in it are excellently 
massed and concentrated. Miss Marillier’s name 
must be well known in America in connection 
with the sympathetic rendering of flowers and 
their effective grouping. The example of her work 
here shown, is the only one which she exhibits 
this year. Miss Kate Smith is one of our expo- 
nents of light dainty figures in landscape. She 
‘alls this picture, “* White Horses”. It showsa 
great delicacy and grace in the figures, and 
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WARM CORNER 


To judge of the 
excellence of this piece of work, any photo- 
grapher can set to work and try to better it and 
he will soon realize the skill which has gone 
into its perfecting. 

Alexander Keighley, as usual, has work of 
the best ; in fact, his two pictures raise the char- 


their action is quite moving. 


acter of the section very notably. His best 
picture is the canal which is reproduced in the 
catalogue. It is a fine rendering of reflections 
without hardness and with the liquidity of the 
rater retained. “ A Fountain in Assisi ”’ is an ex- 
cellent rendering of stone-work worn and fretted 
by time and weather. The dignity of the old 
fountain is one of the strong characteristics of 
the picture. H. E. Corke and Keith Dannatt 
are among the most successful of the exhibitors, 
the former with his “ Pierrot’’, and the latter 
with * Afterglow”. Other familiar names are 
Furley Lewis, with two strong portraits both 
worthy of his reputation, Canon Hancock and 
the Armenian painter, Zabelle Boyajian. Charles 


LONDON 


F. J. MORTIMER 


F. Inston continues his series of English land- 
scape-studies, a work worth doing, and carried 
out by him with conspicuous success. 

In the section devoted to scientific natural 
history, color and general photography there 
are several exhibits of considerable interest. 
Several admirable photographs of the recent 
eclipse of the sun are shown, one in which all 
the phases through which the sun passed are 
recorded on one large plate. 

Another exhibit deals with a widely different 
subject, but is equally important from a practi- 
‘al and commercial point of view. It is, per- 
haps, not generally known, that the firms who 
print notes, cheques, bonds and other financial 
documents are constantly engaged in a friendly 
rivalry to obtain the inviolability of such things. 
One firm devises a method of engraving or 
printing calculated to baffle the skill of the en- 
terprising forger, and the other firms at once 
proceed to devise methods to overcome the diffi- 
culties which the new process presents to the 
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‘“ HUFFED ” LONDON SALON 


copier, with the result that new improvements 
are made, and the forger’s task is rendered still 
more onerous. The exhibit, referred to, shows 
the results of a new process by which the whole 
of the ink on an engraving, no matter how old, 
may be transferred, without the use of a lens, to 
a glass plate from which a copper or steel plate 
can be made. This etched plate will yield 
prints indistinguishable from the original, as 
may be verified by inspection of the examples 
shown. 

The details of the process are, for obvious 
reasons, not made public, but are stated to be of 
extreme simplicity, calling for neither great 
manipulative skill nor expensive apparatus. <A 
method of this kind cannot long be kept secret, 
and it behooves bankers and others concerned in 
the issuing and handling of valuable financial 
scrip, to examine the examples shown and take 
steps to ensure that the documents they employ 
are produced by a process which cannot be vio- 
lated by this method. 

In the autochrome section there is some really 
fine work. H. E. Corke scores again, as well, 
as we expect of him, J.C. Warburg. Perhaps 
the most convincing and delightful of these 
plates are the work of T. D. Ralli — “ Sunshine”, 
and “ An Interesting Book”, both of which owe 





DR. E. G. BOON 


their charm to the rendering of strong sunlight 
on white dresses. Dr. Rodman, F. Martin 
Duncan, and William Farren are the outstand- 
ing workers in the natural history section. 

To sum up with regard to the exhibition this 
year, it will probably in the ultimate issue be 
agreed that it was not a strong year by any 
means in the matter of pictorial work. 

The usual level was not reached in the amount 
of foreign work that might have been procured ; 
but the outstanding features of the exhibition 
were the show of autochromes and the exhibits 
of the first paper prints obtained from auto- 
chromes and the examples of a method, not 
divulged, of making exact replicas of banknotes 
or engravings and such like by mere application 
without the trouble of copying them in the 
camera. [Reference to these two exhibitions is 
made by the Cadbys in their London letter of 
this issue of PHoro-Era. — Ep. | 

= 

How many pictures of all the schools and 
periods might have been cut down to their own 
advantage. It is an unpardonable fault for an 
artist to try to say too much. The camera is 
often garrulous, and its message needs to be 
edited, but with eminent discretion. 

William Howe Downes. 
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NANCY FORD CONES 


Carbons from Reversed Negatives 


F a number of carbons are required from a 

non-reversed negative it is sometimes ad- 

vantageous to make a reversed negative to 
save time and trouble, and often to secure better 
results. This is usually done by means of a 
contact transparency, which is then copied in 
the camera. A much simpler method is to make 
a carbon transparency from the original nega- 
tive and to print that by contact upon another 
plate. Transparency tissue must be employed, 
anda ground.-glass plate treated with the ordinary 
waxing-solution used as a temporary support. 
After the new negative is made, the transparency 
may be stripped off on a piece of double transfer 


paper, and the ground-glass only needs another 
touch of wax to be ready for use again. ‘This 
method is quicker than camera-copying, and 
ensures a reproduction in exactly the original 
size. The character of the reproduced negative 
depends greatly upon the strength of the trans- 
parency, and this may be increased by soaking 
the latter in a fairly strong solution of perman- 
ganate of potash. If a negative softer than 
the original is wanted, ordinary brown or sepia 
tissue — which contains less pigment — may be 
used. For this method there must not be the 
slightest “tint” upon the tissue, or flatness will 
result. — The British Journal. 
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Winter-Activities 


VIRGINIA F. CLUTTON 


ITH the advent of the * dreary days’’, 

as they are sometimes called, many of 

my amateur friends cease their photo- 
graphic activities. With the passing of summer, 
it is all too often the case that the camera is 
put away — serving only to gather dust, perhaps, 
upon the top shelf of some unfrequented 
closet — until warm weather returns, once more. 
This should not be. Every season has its 
charm, and beautiful pictures may be made 
almost any day in the year. Sometimes the sun 
does not shine; but at these times there is often 
a beautiful, delicate haze to lend atmosphere 
and pictorial effect to a lovely composition, or a 
touch of mystery to the most commonplace view. 

Falling rain and swirling leaves; a wind-swept 
shore; deserted pleasure-grounds — all these, 
and more, may be found in the constantly-shift- 
ing panorama. Nature’s infinite variety cannot 
be depicted in summer-scenes alone, however 
lovely these may be, and autumn’s special 
beauties are many and varied — may I suggest 
just a few of the multitude’ There are the fall- 
flowers, in all their splendid gorgeousness ; 
where else do we find such flaming reds, vivid 
yellows and royal purples’ But not in color, 
alone, are they beautiful; such stately grace as 
theirs is to be found in none of the dainty 
spring-blossoms, nor of the dashing summer- 
flowers — nor do they droop so readily upon 
being removed from their favorite haunts to the 
house, for photographie purposes, and thus they 
serve as almost ideal models for the amateur 
with a botanical bent. 

It is, perhaps, needless to add, in this con- 
nection, that virtually always, a flower, or other 
small plant, to be * caught” at its best, must be 
photographed while growing in its natural sur- 
roundings. A suitable background must often 
be provided, and sometimes a better effect may 
be obtained by removing some dead leaves or 
twigs, or even some near-by plants which may 
obtrude themselves into the composition so con- 
spicuously as to mar the picture. Care should 
always be exercised, however, that the environ- 
ment be not changed so much as to become 
uncharacteristic of the plant which is to be 
photographed. 

Most of us, perchance, know of some gently- 
winding woodland-road, or a merry little brook 
which would form a charming composition, were 
it not for some obtrusive. perhaps even hideous, 
detail in the background. We may have even 





ventured an exposure, some bright summer-day, 





hoping that the offending object might not be 
too prominent, or else relying upon after- 
manipulation of the negative to mend matters — 


but no! The effect we desired was not to be 
obtained. Yet here again, this misty day, we 


come upon the scene, and the displeasing back- 
ground, seemingly, has melted away in the sur- 
rounding haze; and see ! — these little flecks of 
sunshine playing on the grass —aren’t they 
lovely? Just the touch of brightness our com- 
position needs — come, let us hurry and make 
our exposure before the sun brightens and dissi- 
pates the mist. 

Autumn is the season of the elements’ revel — 
gay, sportive breezes and blustering gales, 
dreary rains and golden sunshine follow one 
another in quick succession, making this the 
finest time of all the year for the alert and 
persevering amateur to procure a splendid col- 
lection of negatives illustrating all the varied 
moods of Nature valmly reposeful or wildly 
furious, sublime or diabolical, yet ever fascina- 
ting. At this time of the year, the sunsets are 
often rarely beautiful, and when it is possible to 
combine these with quiet stretches of water, 
having, maybe, a distant sail showing dark 
against the horizon, the effect is superb. Again, 
a rocky coastline, dashing waves and rushing 
clouds form a combination particularly charac- 
teristic of the dying year — one which is always 
excellent if well rendered. The last activities 
along the wharfs, too, are picturesque, and 
often prove to be easier to compose than similar 
scenes during the height of the season; for the 
rush and bustle are not so great as when Nature 
smiles and seas are smooth—and freighters 
correspondingly busy. 

Now that the sun’s rays are not quite so 
dazzling as in mid-summer, and the contrasts be- 
tween sunlight and shadow not quite so marked, 
an excellent opportunity is offered to obtain 
photographs of street-scenes with their many 
picturesque genre-studies. 

The first sharp days, with a hint of frost in 
the nipping wind, find the city-parks deserted ; 
and then, for the first time since the days of 
early spring, the amateur has a clear field. He 
may indulge his hobby without fear of the 
unconscious, but none the less provoking, intru- 
sion of a crowd of merry-makers into the bit 
selected for his picture. In the fall and winter 
the parks prove a “happy hunting-ground ”, 
indeed, for the amateur photographer. 

The first hoar-frost! How delicate it is— 
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WHITE HORSES 


how exquisite! The amateur who appreciates suf- 
ficiently the evanescent metamorphosis — which 
for so short a time transforms the world — to 
sally forth, camera in hand, and obtain some par- 
ticularly dainty bits, will surely feel well repaid 
for his trouble when he sees the finished prints. 
Later in the season, when a mantle of white 
envelops every familiar object, we look upon a 
new world; ugly details are hidden, and even 
the most sordid scenes become beautiful. Slug- 
gish, indeed, must be the photographer who fails 
to grasp such an opportunity for pictorial work, 
because it is “too much trouble” to make the 
effort. And yet I know many such; do not 
you, also’ Do not be a photographer of this 
species—a ‘feather-bed photographer”, as F. J. 
Mortimer would call such an one. Every beau- 
tiful picture is well worth the trouble it costs 
to obtain it. 

All too many of us are inclined to sit beside 
the fireplace — or less picturesquely, albeit more 
comfortably, beside the radiator —on winter-days 
and nights. Oh, those winter-nights! Does 
not even the charm of winter-photography at 
night entice you from the comfort of your cozy 
lounging-chair? Then must you be, indeed, 
incorrigible! Nevertheless, I would beg of you 
that you “just try it”, as the small boy would 
say, and before you realize it you will find your- 
self enthralled by the fascination of the pursuit. 
This phase of photography has the added advan- 
tage to be one for the indulgence of which almost 
everyone has plenty of time, as it is possible to 
carry on every step, from making the exposure 
to mounting the print or framing the enlarge- 
ment, after the busy daylight-hours have passed. 

It really matters but little what branch of 
photography is pursued during the cold months. 


KATE SMITH 


Each has its own individual charm, and one 
must choose for himself the one whose appeal 
is the strongest. The great plea which I wish 
to make is —do something! Get out into the 
open — the stinging wind that brings the color 
to one’s cheek is the finest thing in the world 
for the lungs; it sends the blood rushing and 
bounding through every tiny vein and capillary, 
and one comes home from the “ picture-hunt ” 
feeling full of fresh vigor. 

Someone, doubtless, will say, ‘ That’s all very 
well, but I am busy, J can’t spend my days 
chasing around the country looking for pic- 
tures!” Here, again, is that old and time-hon- 
ored excuse — ‘no time”. Often, of course, 
there is a considerable degree of truth in such 
a statement; nevertheless, if one will he can 
manage to “‘ make” time. 

Keeping up one’s photographic activity during 
the winter, and making use of every day, does 
not necessitate so strenuous a program as it at 
first thought seems to do. ‘To make one or 
more exposures day after day, to develop and 
print these, and possibly make lantern-slides or 
enlargements from them, would require, not only 
a considerable amount of time — of course pre- 
supposing care in the selection of the scenes, in 
exposure, and in all of the after-steps— but a 
well-filled purse, as well. So, also, would fre- 
quent long trips in quest of picturesque subjects ; 
and very few amateurs are able to indulge their 
hobby to such an extent. 

Consider, for a moment, the busy office-man 
to whom earning a living is a serious business 
occupying most of his time and much of his 
energy. “Surely”, you will say, “he cannot 
make use of every day!” — But why ? — Given 
a disposition which takes a real delight in pho- 
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tography, which finds in it something more than 
merely pressing a button and letting the other 
fellow “ do the rest’’, there are innumerable ways 
by which the person of even the most limited 
time (and means) may make good use of each 
passing day. Almost anyone can obtain at least 
a few desirable pictures within a short distance 
from his home — just a pleasant walk some 
morning before breakfast, say, when there is a 
sprinkling of snow over everything, which, to- 
gether with the long purplish gray shadows, here 
and there, combines to make everything look 
strange — and lovely. 

To keep one’s eyes open for effective scenes, 
as one goes about the city or country on busi- 
ness or pleasure-jaunts and, when found, to 
make a note of their location, together with the 
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probable time of day and weather conditions 
under which they will most likely appear at 
their best, is the work of a moment, and upon 
some holiday, when these weather-conditions 
prevail, to return to the chosen spot and make 
the exposure, requires neither a great amount 
of time nor a financial outlay of any magni- 
tude. To illustrate my point by a concrete 
example, let us suppose that the office-worker 
we are considering uses the street-car of some 
large city to carry him each day to his office. 
The car-line crosses a bridge, we will say — 
for what large city is without its river ?— 
from which point of vantage may be obtained 
a splendid view of the boats, docks and ware- 
houses, that line the banks in either direction. 
The unthinking amateur may pass such a spot 
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daily for years and never perceive the possibili- 
ties presented for numberless admirable pictures : 
the thoughtful worker — our friend who makes 
use of each day — sees these possibilities, studies 
the scene under different conditions of weather 
and light, perhaps even selects the section of 
the scene to be photographed, and decides upon 
the best viewpoint from which to make the 
exposure. Then, when the conditions please 
him, and he has an hour to spare, he hurries to 
the appointed spot and makes the exposure. 
Sometimes he may be disappointed in the results, 
or he may not be able to obtain the effect he 
desires because the composition is not quite 
complete, lacking a boat, perhaps, in a certain 
spot, or a bit of human activity at a given point 
on the wharfs. It may require a long, tiresome 
wait — hours, perhaps — before all of the essen- 
tial factors combine in a manner to please him — 
or he may have to make several trips and, 
perhaps, several exposures, before he finds just 
what he wants and learns to make the most of 
it. But each failure of this kind ought to teach 
him its lesson —in other words, each day so 
spent should be of use to him. 

Meanwhile, he may make other days serve 
him through bringing him added knowledge 
gleaned from photographic books and magazines. 
Some of his time he may spend profitably in 
carefully examining his negatives, ‘“ spotting ” 
some, intensifying or reducing others, adding 
here a bit, and there removing a patch, to make 
the final result more pleasing. Or he may 
make enlargements from favorite negatives, or 
redevelop certain prints, to obtain the beautiful 
sepia tones. He will doubtless spend some 
time in carefully filing his negatives, in arrang- 
ing his finished prints in whatever form he pre- 
fers to keep them, and in attending to his chemi- 
cals and other supplies, to see that his stock 
does not run too low, nor his darkroom become 
cluttered. 

These things should be done systematically 
and often. The ideal way would be to keep 
everything as it should be always; but photo- 
graphers are human—even amateur photo- 
graphers— and to put off such duties until 
“some other time ” is a human failing of almost 
universal application. The long winter-evenings, 
then, offer splendid opportunities for the ama- 
teur to “clean house ’’, and, if he does not take 
quite so many pictures during these months as 
he does during the summer, let him at least be 
always upon the alert, and ready for any 
particularly good thing which may come his way. 

The photographer whose camera is one of the 
smaller varieties may carry it to his place of 
business, and on the way, or during the noon- 


recess, may be able to obtain some very fine 
street-scenes or genre-subjects. Many persons 
have a weekly half-holiday — Saturday, usually ; 
why not enjoy it in the company of your cam- 
era’ Again, an early morning-tramp through 
the fields of snow or beside the frozen stream 
will add zest to a winter holiday, and an 
appetite that will do justice to the most bounti- 
ful Christmas dinner. On such a wip one should 
capture several pleasing pictures; and, as pre- 
viously indicated, there are always opportunities 
for twilight and night photography, so no one 
ought to complain of lack of time or oppor- 
tunity to indulge in this delightful pastime. 

The photographer whose time is limited will 
do well to keep his equipment always in condi- 
tion and ready for immediate use, but, of course, 
in a place which is uniformly cool and dust-proof. 

I find that many tyros believe that if plates 
or films are left thus in their cameras for, possi- 
bly, several weeks, that they will deteriorate and 
become unfit for use. Not so! Even were the 
photographer not to use his camera all winter, 
after having filled it in the fall, the plates or 
films would be unimpaired and ready for use 
in the spring. By way of illustration I may 
mention one occasion when I exposed about 
half a roll of film, and, having no immediate 
need for that particular camera, I left it in its 
accustomed place of storage for over a year, 
before exposing the unused portion of film and 
developing the whole. The result was all that 
could have been expected had the roll been 
exposed and developed in an afternoon. 

This is in no sense an unusual experience. 
The camera, of course, must be absolutely light- 
proof if success is to be assured, and it must be 
as nearly dustless as possible when the plates or 
films are inserted, otherwise a goodly crop of 
pinholes will be the inevitable result when the 
plates are developed. Here, as in all other 
branches of photography, a little care and pre- 
‘caution beforehand will save much time and 
work afterwards. 

Plates will keep even better than films, but 
neither is likely to deteriorate before the ama- 
teur makes use of his supply, as both have been 
known to keep for years. 

So, then, let us keep busy during the coming 
months, and I feel sure that when the soft, warm 
days of spring return, one and all will agree 
that the effort was more than repaid in enjoy- 
ment and increased knowledge, in added health 
and vigor, and in a collection of pictures more 
or less beautiful according to our technical and 
artistic skill, but all of definite value to us 
because of their happy associations and the 
lessons they have taught. 
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Independent Criticism 


WILLIAM H. BLACAR 


AM writing this article wholly from the 

view-point of a student who criticises art- 

subjects for the express purpose of learning 
all he can from them, and not from a desire 
to pose as an art-critic. 

A critic is not necessarily a fault-finder, who, 
Webster says, is “One who makes a practice of 
discovering others’ faults and censuring them ”’; 
but he may be one who is seeking to find the 
perfections and imperfections for the sake of 
learning from them, and he may justly be called 
a faultfinder without the hyphen. 

It is often said that you must not presume to 
criticise your superiors; but I take it that they 
are just the ones whom we want to and must 
criticise, if we wish to advance. 

It surely seems as if it would do us but little 


good to spend our time criticising our inferiors. 

The poet Burns said that when he was a mere 
lad he had a few books of poems and spent 
evening after evening pouring over them, “ try- 
ing to sift out the good from the bad, the true 
from the false,” for he recognized that the best 
of men are not always at their best, and that 
their work was not absolutely perfect. He was 
finding fault with the work of his superiors — 
for they were his superiors then — but it was 
for the sake of learning. 

By the way: How do we know that a work 
of art is by our superiors? Isn’t it only by our 
criticism of it or by that of others that we can 
decide? And if so, by what others’ And if 
one is to accept the criticism of others, he must 
remember that it is common knowledge that 
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critics don’t agree; so we have no infallible 
authority. This leaves us under the necessity 
to criticise the critics, which is as difficult as 
criticising the work. Perhaps we will pick out 
one and abide by his judgment; but that does 
not get rid of the difficulty. 

Perhaps we will elect to abide by the majority 
and find that, say, twenty vote one way and 
twenty-one the other, and then we virtually 
accept the verdict of the “odd man” and, as a 
notable Englishman once said, “ I cannot place 
implicit belief in the infallibility and integrity of 
the ‘odd man’.” 

I can’t see any escape for us, we must criti- 
cise to the best of our ability. 

And why should we not criticise art even if 
we are not at the top ourselves’ As a fact, we 
do daily and hourly criticise everybody — doc- 
tors, lawyers, judges, clergymen, presidents, 
houses, churches, pictures, statuary, furniture, 
and we don’t seem to be a bit bashful about it, 
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either. Of course,when we are challenged we are 
apt to say that we don’t pretend to be judges, 
and that it is only our opinion, and, while we 
are trying to sneak out in this way, we appear 
very modest or — cowardly. 

According to some, if a photographer who is 
my superior makes two pictures, one of which 
he considers a masterpiece and the other he 
regards more or less of a failure, and I don’t 
hear him say which is the good one, then, per- 
force, I must admire both equally, for I must not 
criticise my superiors ! 

If no one must criticise his superiors, then 
it follows that there must be but ove critic in the 
world, and that is the one who is at the top, and 
also that he is the only one to decide that he is 
at the top. 

A student who wants to “ be somebody ” must 
not be a mere believer of what others tell him 
or a mere memorizer ; he must learn to use his 
own reasoning- and thinking-powers. Blessed 
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are they who can believe, for sometimes it is 
necessary to believe without knowing; and 
blessed is he who has a good memory, for it 
comes in handy, but neither will make a great 
man. The men who move the world think for 
themselves. 

Mere belief requires no mental effort and is 
not very uplifting; but to doubt a thing and 
prove that you are right; or to doubt and by 
further study prove that you are wrong, requires 
effort, and either result educates one as much as 
the other, but it is no task for a lazy man or a 
cowardly one. 

I once told a doctor that if I came to him as 
a patient, I would believe every word he said, 
and that he knew it all; but if I came as a 
student, I would not believe a word he said 
unless he proved it. As a patient it was my 
duty to believe and obey; but as a student, I 
must understand. 

As an individual I can admire a fine thing 
without much conscious criticism; but as a stu- 
dent, I shall and must criticise fearlessly, in 
every detail as well as for the general effect. 

Just why should we not criticise and find 
faults in a picture if there are any there, and 
we know that no picture is perfect and no one 
knows that better than the maker unless he has 
the “big head.” Does not an artist, after put- 
ting on paint, stand back and look at the result 
to see if it is just what he wanted? And does 
he ever find it so, and is the picture ever what 
he calls perfect or just what he intended ? 

Take camera-pictures. How few of them look 
as the maker expected them to, when he exposed 
the plate? The result of nearly every exposure 
is more or less a matter of surprise to the maker, 
and contains beauties and blemishes which he 
never saw on the ground-glass, and effects which 
he never intended. There are things in it to 
be criticised, and no one will criticise it harder 
than the maker, i.e., if he is still learning. 

If we think a picture is faulty, it is faulty, or 
we are wrong; and it is up to us to find out the 
nature and extent of the fault. Then we shall 
have learned and profited. 

Above all, we must criticise the critics. We 
read, perhaps, in some magazine an article which 
extols with inspiring superlatives some photo- 
graphic artist, according him perfection itself, 
and associating his name with those of Michael 
Angelo, Rembrandt, and other old masters, till 
we begin to think it a pity that they are not 
alive, or he dead, so that they might fraternize to- 
gether. Then in some other magazine we read 
the opinion of another critic who thinks different, 
and it is balm to our souls to see how he lets 
himself loose on his side of the question. And 
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perhaps if we criticise the critics we may learn 
a great deal, but we cannot learn much by simply 
believing them. 

If you were teaching me something and, after 
carefully explaining a point, should ask me what 
I thought of it, and I should say: “ My dear 
teacher, it is not for an ignorant student like 
me tothink. I am not thinking atall. I recog- 
nize that you know more than I, and I take 
your word for it. Why should humble I pre- 
sume to criticise” I think that you would say 
with Schiller, “Even the Gods fight in vain 
against stupidity”, and give up the job in dis- 
gust. We do criticise; we ought to criticise, 
and we have got to criticise, whether we want 
to or not. It is impossible to live otherwise 
as an intelligent being. So let us criticise more 
instead of less; but always as students, and not 
as fault-finders. 
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PORTRAIT NO. 1 


LERSKI STUDIO 


A New Departure in Light and Shade Arrangements 


SADAKICHI HARTMANN 


T the Philadelphia Convention the exhi- 

bition of the Lerski Studio, Milwaukee, 

attracted considerable attention. It con- 
sisted only of two prints, of which one, Fig. 1, 
is reproduced in these pages. There was some- 
thing about them which made the visitors pause 
for a moment on their desultory rambles through 
the gallery. ‘True enough, most of them found 
these pictures rather crude and forced; but 
those more familiar with the chiaroscural 
methods of the past, pronounced them exception- 


ally clever. Among them was Pirie MacDonald, 
who: is naturally in sympathy with the broad 
treatment of large heads. 

No doubt Mr. Lerski is doing something 
unusual, at least so far as American portraiture 
is concerned. He is one of the few who give 
the face its due prominence, and who emphasize 
the peculiarities of the facial structure by novel 
effects of lighting. Until three years ago 
Mr. Lerski was an actor, and his present occupa- 
tion clearly shows a melodramatic strain of his 
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former profession. The art of acting deals 
with artificial and weird light-effects, with pic- 
turesque attitudes, concentration and climaxes. 
Mr. Lerski, no doubt without any special fore- 
thought or intention, has utilized these elements 
in his new vocation. 

His highlights are exaggerated, intensified by 
retouching, i.e., his light and shadow planes are 
made more precise in their contours to produce 
a startling effect of contrast, but his chiaroscural 
scheme is always direct and calculated like that 
of an old master. The shadows fall boldly in 
one direction, there is one supreme source of 
light, one highlight which is the strongest — 
the “ climax,” which furnishes the keynote to 
the entire arrangement. Study the highlight in 
his noses. You will notice that in all his full- 
face and three-quarter views the dividing-line 
along the bridge of the nose has been accentu- 
ated by scraping. The transition from light to 
dark thereby becomes more pronounced. Nearly 
all the highlights are manipulated; but they 
show a fine sense of gradation. In Fig. 1, the 
strongest highlight aleng the bridge of the nose, 
then comes the corner of the eye, the eyebrows 
and cheek-bone follow, and the highlights on the 
chin and around the mouth are reduced to mere 
middle tints. <A similar effect will be noticed in 
Figs. 8 and 4. In Fig. 4 the nose comes 
first, then the forehead and cheek, and the rest 
of the face —three decided gradations. In 
Fig. 5 the two highlights on the forehead are 
almost equal in intensity to those on the temple, 
lower part of the nose and the collar. Second 
in strength are the highlights under the eye to 
the right and the remainder of the collar, while 
the lower part of the face shows light-planes of 
the same values as those of the two hands. 

Mr. Lerski seems to be particularly fond of 
photographing actors in character-parts. This, 
no doubt, to renew association with former 
colleagues. besides, they furnish excellent 
material for experiments. A stage-character 
affords more scope for the display of contrast 
and character accentuation than an ordinary 
sitter. At the same time the delineation is less 
true, it does not deal with the prosaic realities 
of life, and for that reason a portrait-photo- 
grapher’s merit as a depicter of likenesses cannot 
be satisfactorily judged from that view-point. 

Fig. 1, which represents an actor in the 
character of Beethoven, and Fig. 4 are imagi- 
nary characters. The real face is masked by 
mimicry. In Figs. 2 and 3 we get nearer to 
the real person, the real face, or, in other words, 
the facial expression is more natural and less 
made up. And yet there lingers a glamour and 
reminiscence of the footlights even in these 


faces. A lace collar around a young man’s neck, 
as in Fig. 2, permits a more picturesque treat- 
ment. It is almost the same task as photograph- 
ing a pretty woman. The marginal lighting 
and upward turn of the head would not look 
half as well without the triangular cut and lace- 
effect. Fig. 3 may be the portrait of an actor 
at home in a negligé costume, and yet it looks a 
trifle affected. An actor is never unconscious, 
he always poses. It is in his blood and the 
main characteristic in the outward appearance 
of a Thespian. 

Let us investigate what Mr. Lerski has 
accomplished in straightforward character-de- 
lineation. Figs. 5-8 furnish the necessary 
examples. Every-day costumes and faces that 
are neither made up nor disturbed by some 
special expression prevail, with the exception of 
Fig. 7. This lady looks almost like an actress, 
or an authoress of passionately lyric lines. She 
has assumed a tragic pose. This is carried out 
more by the position of the hand than the depth 
of the eyes. The face is amazingly lifelike. 
The judicious lighting with the strongest high- 
light on the forehead, and the sparing use of 
deep shadows in the right and most telling 
places, have produced a wonderful bit of model- 
ing, of subtle gradation and value. And yet it 
is difficult to imagine a face more powerful in 
character, expression and drawing. The face is 
such as might haunt one. 

Figs. 5, 6 and 8 are on a simpler order. 
Fig. 5 is the only one in this collection that is 
commonplace. No new note is struck, although 
the lighting is as skilful as in any of the others. 
But every scheme of lighting, to be truly etfec- 
tive, is dependent upon a special attitude and a 
facial expression. This was clearly shown by 
Fig. 2, and in Fig. 6 we encounter a similar 
case. The flat lighting with a few tiny high- 
lights demanded a large plane, as was furnished 
in this instance by a near profile-view of an 
unusually large size. Notice the scattering of 
small light-planes on the nose and knuckles of 
the hand, in the corner of the eye, on the ring 
and eye-glasses. This photographer is surely 
a master of light-distribution; he has a power 
of invention that controls broad effects as well 
as the smallest details. The impression we 
derive may be one of crudity at times, but I 
sincerely hope that he will never go into gum 
in the effort to remedy this defect by blurred 
gradations. There are other ways to overcome 
this shortcoming —a more diffused lighting at 
times and less retouching. Of course he wants 
contrast — strong, dramatic effects —and it is 
a difficult problem to get these qualities without 
exaggeration. If an artist has a style of his 
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PORTRAIT NO. 3 


own, and is willing to adhere to it through 
“thick and thin”, he necessarily must make 
sacrifices in one direction or another. It is for 
him, and not for the critic, to decide where 
these sacrifices are most beneficial and appro- 
priate. Fig. 8 has all the characteristics of the 
Lerski studio, and yet is the most normal of the 
lot, such as any ambitious gallery might turn 
out in favorable circumstances. The chiaros- 
cural scheme is surely in evidence (the trans- 
parency of the shadows under the cap are 
masterly), but it is more subdued. The facial 
expression is animated ; the pose more ordinary 
than usual, although a difficult one on account 
of the hand, is managed with skill, and the 
background — vibrant as all his backgrounds 
are —is handled with fine discretion. Light- 
ing, pose, composition and facial expression — 
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all are satisfactory in this print. It is an all- 
around good picture. It shows less exceptional 
talent, but also less eccentricity and mannerism. 
It is more true photography than the others. 
The golden middle way for Mr. Lerski will, no 
doubt, lie between the two extremes — the more 
sober and matter-of-fact quality of Fig. 8 and 
the melodramatic vigor and power of invention 
that is displayed in Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 and 7. 

Mr. Lerski has learned much from the 
Germans and — Pirie MacDonald (for instance, 
concentrating the principal lighting on the upper 
part of the face), but in no shape or manner 
could one call him an adapter or, worse, an 
imitator. He has blazed his own trail, and if he 
‘an keep his exuberance of ideas in check, he 
will quickly make his way to the very height of 
pictorial and portrait photography. 
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Photographing the Human Voice 


DR. A. JENCIC 


HE working-circle of photography is ever 
growing larger. Not only does it give 

us information regarding infinitely-dis- 

tant worlds, but it is called upon to record in 
picture the most minute forms in nature, and 
thus has become an important auxiliary to 
microscopy. The employment of photography 
in the sciences is now so comprehensive that a 
corpulent volume has recently been published 
by Wolf-Czapek of Vienna, treating of this 
branch of the art alone. While this work 
covers the most varied uses of photography for 
scientific purposes, and constitutes the last word 
in modern methods and formule, changes and 
improvements in some lines are so frequent that, 
almost before it was off the press, arrangements 
had to be made for revisions of certain chapters. 

Not only in science but also in the practical 
arts, photography has secured for itself an 
eminent position. Already it has been brought 
into service as a designer of cards, as criminalist, 
as detective ; as geologist it records the slightest 
tremor of the interior of the earth; as physician 
it depicts the most hidden recesses of the human 
body or records facts concerning the pressure of 
the blood, the contraction of the muscles and the 
beating of the heart. 

Quite recently a statement has been going the 
rounds of the press that a young Swede has in- 
vented an apparatus which registers and repro- 
duces the human voice by the aid of photography. 
In this way it may become possible, when 
exhibiting living pictures, to reproduce simul- 
taneously the voices of the actors. 

The first person who taught us to record 
sounds graphically was the renowned Gittingen 
scientist, Dr. Wilhelm Weber. The method he 
employed was extremely simple: he contrived 
a tuning-fork with a pointed prong which he 
arranged to pass lightly over a piece of glass 
that had been coated with soot. When the 
tuning-fork was struck, a clear trace of its 
vibrations was left on the sooty surface. 

That occurred in the year 1830. Ten years 
later Duhamel improved upon this method by 
using instead of the glass plate a sooted cylinder 
upon which the sound-vibrations were faultlessly 
drawn. A few years after this the method was 
so far generalized by Scott that he was able not 
only to record graphically the sound of a tuning- 
fork, but the human voice also. This he accom- 
plished not by the direct action of the vibrations 
on the plate, but by causing the sound-waves 
produced in the air to act upon a thin mem- 


brane, to the back of which he attached a small 
stylus or point which in turn registered the 
vibrations on a cylinder. This instrument was 
called a phonautograph, or vibroscope, because 
it made visible the vibrations produced by the 
sounds. By its aid not only could the vibrations 
be exactly recorded, but also their duration. [f, 
for instance, the frame of the cylinder and the 
foot of the tuning-fork are connected by a wire 
from an induction coil, and a pendulum is cut 
into this circuit so that at each swing the current 
is closed for an instant, at the same moment an 
electric spark springs from the writing-point to 
the cylinder and makes a dot at the curve there 
detined. We can then count just how many 
vibrations have been made in one second or 
whatever time may have been indicated. A 
similar apparatus is now employed to record the 
speed of bullets. 

Still more exact, perhaps, than the above- 
stated method for recording sound-vibrations is 
the one which utilizes the peculiar effect of the 
sound-waves on a gas or other flame. The 
sound-vibrations cause alternate compression and 
rarefaction of the air in more or less rapid suc- 
cession, and these in turn produce a distinct 
flickering of the flame. This is plainly visible 
when two flames are placed obliquely to one 
another, and still more so if the flame is sur- 
rounded by a high cylinder and the column of 
air inside of it has the same index of vibration. 
For such experiments the flames of illuminating 
gas, hydrogen, acetylene and the electric are 
are particularly suitable. When acted upon by 
sounds, the movements of the flame produce a 
continuous vibration in the column of air, and 
this itself creates a sound which does not stop 
even after the exciting tone has ceased. It 
often happens that such vibrations are produced 
automatically, since slight variations in the tem- 
perature of the flame and the consequent vary- 
ing tension of the air are sufficient to start 
vibrations. Such flames have been called “ sing- 
ing flames”, and in the year 1777 Higgins 
utilized this peculiarity of hydrogen in the con- 
struction of a so-called chemical harmonica. The 
flame moves to and from the burner, alternately 
high and low, preserving the same tempo as the 
vibrations of the tube, which the motions of the 
flame are naturally forced to follow. We are 
thus enabled, by corresponding variations in the 
size of the flame and of the surrounding tube, 
to regulate the tones in relation to one another, 
so that an entire melody can be played. Strong, 
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deep tones can be obtained, for instance, by 
placing a joint of stovepipe over a Bunsen burner. 

The rise and fall of the flame follow so 
rapidly that, in watching it, one is conscious 
only of a flickering sensation, because of the 
short duration of the light-impression on the eye. 
This is particularly noticeable in the hydrogen 
flame ; but to make more exact observations a 
rotating mirror is employed. One of these, 
constructed by Wheatstone in 1834, consisted of 
a right-angled parallelopiped the four sides of 
which were lined with mirror plates, and it 
could be rotated evenly and rapidly on its axis. 





A quietly-burning flame in this, when rotated, 
becomes an unbroken streak of light; if it is 
made to flicker, however, the flame is reflected 
in separate images with dark spaces between. 
These early experiments were later improved 
upon by scientists like Kénig and Helmholz, 
and in this way a more intimate knowledge of 
the nature of sound and sound-sensations as 
well as of the formation of speech was arrived at. 

The first person who applied photography to 
the reproduction of voice-tones was Hermann, 
who fastened to thin plates of wood or glass a 
small mirror which reflected a pencil of electric 
light on a rotating cylinder covered with sensi- 
tized paper. When the voice set the plates in 
vibration the light-ray registered their motions 
in the form of a waved line. Later Hermann 


employed the Edison phonograph, transforming 
the record imprinted on its mandrel, correspond- 
ing to the voice-tones, into photographic sound- 
curves by means of the mirror and pencil of 











light. In this way knowledge of the formation 
of sounds was greatly advanced. 

Quite recently the French scientist, Dr. 
Marage of the Paris Sorbonne, has worked out 
another method to record the human voice by 
photographic means. He began to study the 
subject as long ago as 1898, using an acetylene 
flame which was placed behind a rubber mem- 
brane in front of which the words were spoken. 
As acetylene has great actinic power, it was not 
difficult to photograph its flame directly on 
sensitized paper. The apparatus which Dr. 
Marage used was so arranged that the objective 


ery, Miter 


was opened only during accurately-measured 
spaces of time. Although this apparatus gave 
good service for purely-scientific purposes, it 
was not of practical use in the direct study of 
speech. Efforts have therefore been made to 
improve it, particularly with the object to register 
faults in speaking and singing, which would be 
of great importance not only in musical but in 
medical and physiological studies. With the 
Marage apparatus not only can single tones be 
accurately recorded photographically, but also 
whole words and phrases. To be sure, the 
photograph shows only a single wavy line ; but 
as each line is measured accurately as to the 
duration of the sound, and as the number of 
vibrations is also registered, the words can be 
correctly read from the photogram. 

Within a short time Messrs. Guttmann and 
Martens of Berlin have been studying sound- 
photography, and we reproduce a diagram of 
the apparatus employed by the latter in his 
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investigations, the operation of which is described 
as follows : 

1. A pencil of light from an arc-lamp passes 
through the diaphragm and the objective O to a 
small mirror in the cap of the membrane attach- 
ment M, and thence to a second mirror, from 
which it is thrown on the double exterior mirror 
S, one facet of which reflects the light-ray to the 
observation-glass V while the other facet reflects 
it into the camera K. 

2. The vibrations of the membrane produced 
by speaking into the funnel of the membrane 
attachment M appear as a bright wavy line on 
the observation glass /; and when the image 
has been sharply focused on the ground-glass of 
the camera (which is best done when the meas- 
uring-wheel # is motionless), the shutter-slide 
is closed and the plateholder inserted. 

3. The proper speed, which has previously 
been determined by observation, is now given 
the measuring-wheel #, and when the line on 
the observation-glass appears sufficiently strong 
and characteristic, the shutter-release D is pressed 
and the movable slide is thrown up, but is not 
released immediately : the wing on the angular 








arm is now within reach of the pin in the axis 
of the wheel, below the exterior mirror ; the pin 
pushes the wing aside and it snaps back holding 
the slide of the shutter in its middle position at 
“exposure”; soon the second pin strikes the 
wing, the shutter falls the rest of the way and 
the camera is closed. Now the shutter-release 
is freed and the exposure is ended. The whole 
operation takes but a few seconds. 

As will be seen from the foregoing the 
preliminary work of photographing the human 
voice has already made considerable progress, 
and it is not at all improbable that we shall 
sooner or later possess an apparatus which will 
record the spoken words and retransmute the 
photographic tone-picture back into sounds. 
Such an apparatus is, in fact, now being con- 
structed by a prominent German photographic 
firm, and we hope to be able to report regard- 
ing it before long. A combination of kinemato- 
graph and phonograph has long been ardently 
wished for, and a patent on such an invention 
has been applied for by W. G. Barker of London. 
It is obvious that the two machines must run 
synchronously. — Vienna Mitteilungen. 


The Photographic Picture-Postcard 


JAMES THOMSON 


HE photographie picture-posteard is un- 
doubtedly in the ascendent, the evidence 
of the fact being about us on every hand. 
While the manufacturers of print out and devel- 
opment papers have most generously responded 
to public demand, an increasing number of work- 
ers can be found seeking a means of pictorial 
expression that is a trifle out of the common. 
They would, in short, do some of their own 
sensitizing. 

The government postal card is unfit for sen- 
sitizing-purposes. Made from cheap wood-pulp, 
most likely impregnated with hurtful-to-the- 
image chemicals, the liability to stains is ever 
present; while the color of the resultant picture 
is not at all what it should be. 


Suitable Paper 


White drawing-board can be had of suitable 
thickness at most artist-supply establishments. 
The brand known as Strathmore can be had of 
at least one first-class dealer in each of the large 
cities of the country; two-sheet No. 7 drawing- 
board is what should be called for. Finest 
quality wedding-card, in lieu of the latter, will 
answer, and that can be bought anywhere at 
paper dealers. 

Another plan successfully employed is to wash 


off the chemicals from spoiled ferro-prussiate 
(blue-print) cards and resensitize for either blue, 
black or brown. To remove the chemicals from 
the spoiled cards, simply immerse (after wash- 
ing) in strong ammonia water. The quantity and 
strength are not of great importance, except that 
the fumes are injurious to the eyes. A few 
minutes will be sufficient to discharge the color, 
when the cards should be well washed in run- 
ning water. 

The washed cards, or fresh drawing-board — 
it matters not which—should be sized with 
gelatine or arrowroot. Rub down the arrow- 
root (five to ten grains to the ounce) in a bowl 
with a little cold water, then — constantly stir- 
ring—add the required quantity of boiling water, 
when the mess should lose the cloudy appear- 
ance and “ jellify ”. If it then fails to “ jellify ”’, 
bring to a boil by placing in a small porcelain- 
lined vessel. Filter through a piece of worn 
linen into a flat dish, which should be heated so 
as not to chill the size. Float the cards one by 
one; though where large sheets of paper are 
used the coating may be done with a pad of 
folded cheesecloth or a camel’s hair brush. 

In floating, there is a correct way of proced- 
ure to avoid “holidays”. Bend the card to a 


crescent shape so that the middle first touches 
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the liquid, afterwards to be followed by the 
ends. Break bubbles, if present, and dry in a 
dust-proof place. Sometimes a brush is em- 
ployed to size cards, but floating results in a 
more even distribution, and, when a sufficiently- 
large dish can be had, sheets of paper are sub- 
ject to like treatment. 


To Sensitize for Black and White 


Distilled water ......... . : ... 1 ounce 
Iron citrate and ammonia 32 grains 
Ferric oxalate.............. 16 
Oxalate of potassium 33, 
Oxalie acid .... ..10 
Chloride of copper 4 
Citric acid. 4 
Silver nitrate 10 
Gum arabic Lae cr 


center. Pour into this hollow the solution, sedi- 
ment as well as liquid ; then, taking the cotton 
between fingers and thumb, squeeze back into 
the bottle all of the solution; the gritty particles 
alone remain in the cotton mesh. 


Applying the Sensitizer 

In coating, one may use a camel's hair, rub- 
ber-bound, flat brush, a wad of absorbent cotton, 
or a flexible pad of celluloid over which is drawn 
cotton flannel, Coat quickly such surface as is 
to be printed; and, when the surface is dry, 
complete by artificial heat, by which procedure 
the sensitizing-salt is kept upon the surface. 
The image on sensitized, quickly-dried cards is 
inclined to be flat, from the sinking of iron salts 
into the meshes of the paper. A good body of 
starch means vigor. 
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In a wide-mouthed bottle, pour the desired 
amount of water; then add the chemicals in the 
designated order. Beyond turning the contents 
upside down once or twice, do not shake the 
bottle, but put away in a dark place for twenty- 
four hours, at the expiration of which period 
stir up the sediment from the bottom, shake the 
bottle, and filter through absorbent cotton. 

There is a particular way in which to perform 
so simple an operation as filtering. In a glass 
funnel place a wad of cotton with a depressed 
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Printing 

Print until all but the halftones show. Half- 
tones remain as untinted paper, while the color 
of the shadows is tawny. The printing-method 
partakes much of that followed in platinotype, 
hence no attempt must be made to work on 
damp days unless a rubber pad be placed in the 
frame. It is best to coat not much more than 
can be conveniently used within a day or two 
unless the cards are kept in hermetically-sealed 
jars and in a damp place. 
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The Developing-Stock 


1 ounce 
40 grains 


Distilled water 

Silver nitrate 

Citric acid ...... 10 ,, 

Oxalie acid ..... 0 
When completely dissolved and sediment shows 
at the bottom of the bottle, decant the clear por- 
tion into another vessel, or filter in the cus- 
tomary way. 

To every dram of stock-solution add seven of 
water, thus making a full ounce, though there is 
no reason why proportions need be so preserved 
when occasion demands alteration. Immerse 


To Sensitize for Brown and White 


A 
Distilled water . : 14 ounce 
Iron citrate and ammonia (green) 20s grains 
Ferric oxalate 20 ra 
Oxalate of potassium 20 
Gum arabic 10 

B 
Distilled water 14 ounce 
Silver nitrate : : 50 = grains 
Citrie acid 25 


Take an equal quantity of each and combine 
the two in a separate bottle. Mix no more than 
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the cards face down, immediately turning over 
to break bubbles. The image flashes up into 
full vigor, nor can we overdevelop when expo- 
sure is correct. Rinse the print; then fix for 
five minutes in water, thirty-two ounces, and 
hypo, 50 grains. Complefe by a_ half-hour 
wash in running water, drying as usual. 

Prints made by the Thomson Kallitype 
formula (of which this is one) are indistin- 
guishable from platinum. Excellence in result, 
however, depends on the quality of the ferric 
oxalate. Flat, degraded prints must follow the 
use of a deteriorated salt. When in perfect 
condition ferric oxalate comes in greenish-brown 
scales, sparkling and unpowdery. When spoiled, 
there has been an alteration from a ferric to a 
ferrous condition —a change that renders it 
worthless for our purpose. All sparkle has then 
departed, the scales have fallen to pieces, and 
are powdery. Also the color has altered to a 


light green. 


is required for the occasion. If solution results 
in too much vigor, dilute with water measured 
with a dropper. If there is not sufficient vigor, 
add bichromate of potassium solution, drop by 
drop, until the desired contrast has been reached. 

Print until the image is well defined, but half- 
tones are still invisible. 


Development 

This is a watertone-process, hence all that is 
required to bring up the image to full vigor is 
to hold under the tap or to immerse in a dish of 
water. Wash away the unaffected salts and fix 
in a bath containing about one and one-half grains 
each of hypo and common salt to the ounce of 
water. In this fixing-bath the image will rap- 
idly darken, and when at its best, remove, wash 
for half an hour, and dry as usual. From one 
to three minutes generally serves to clear, but 
when vigorous efforts are in order it can do little 
harm to continue the fixing-operation longer. 
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PORTRAIT NO. 4 


When delicate halftones are at stake, however, 
it is much better to cut the clearing-operation 
short, else fading may result. 

A most artistic effect follows application of 
the solution to but a portion of available space. 
Done with an appearance of carelessness, though 
in reality a matter of studied skill in its appli- 
cation, the resultant picture has much of the 
appearance of a wash-drawing from a master- 
hand. Apply the solution with a wad of cotton 
to the place about to be printed, so that when 
completed the outlines have somewhat the 
appearance of brushmarks. 

When the whites of the image are dingy, it 
gives evidence of insufficient fixing. Fix for a 
longer period, and, if necessary, weaken the bath. 

Bichromate of potash solution is made by 
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dissolving ten grainsgf the chemical in an ounce 
of water. In all silver-printing methods the use 
of it means an increase of vigor, a few drops 
usually being enough. 


A Practical Frame for Printing 

Printing-frames especially devised for post- 
card-work can be bought in the open market ; 
but the average worker will do quite as well 
with a regular 5 x 7 frame which enables him 
to shift the card up or down, to this side or 
that, and obliquely. In a 5 x7 frame, fit a 
sheet of clean glass, and on top of it a kit with 
an opening the size of the negative and of 
like thickness. The required kit can best be 
made from black mounting-board, and it is a 
good plan to paste strips upon the under side 
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PORTRAIT NO. 5 


encroaching upon the opening a trifle, which 
prevents the negative from falling through 
when the kit is raised. As can be readily seen, 
the negative is the same thickness as the cut- 
out, and a sheet of paper can lie flat upon it. 
When more than one negative is involved, it is 
a simple matter to provide a kit for each. 

While a negative may be thus securely held, 
under ordinary conditions it is difficult accurately 
to place a mask, and above it the card, and keep 
them all in position till once the back of the 
frame can be sprung into the opening reserved 
for it. Many a misprinted postcard is due to 
shifting of mask or paper while the operation of 
springing the back into place is being effected. 
Assuming the mask-opening to be elliptic, any 
trifling departure from the perpendicular or 
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from the center, in the finished article becomes 
quite noticeable, and, as a rule, means a dis- 
carded print. 

Such annoyance is avoidable by adoption of 
the method depicted in Fig. II. The right- 
angular piece shown there is cut from a dis- 
carded posteard, hence is of the same thickness 
of all others. In process of printing, the post- 
card cannot be other than correctly placed. It 
is easily, quickly and effectively pressed into 
the corner of the guide, and, quite regardless of 
the shape of the opening in the mask, the result 
must be satisfactory every time it is effected. 

Paste a similar right-angle piece on every 
mask after arranging for the exact portion of 
the negative desired in the resulting picture. 
The mask, which should be the full size of the 
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PORTRAIT NO. 6 


frame, may be made from black “ needle ” or 
post-office paper. Neither is very thick, hence the 
loss in sharpness is not worthy consideration. 

f= The customary mask sold by the supply- 
houses is subject to improvement. It is made 
of a single sheet of paper; but how much better 
it would be, were it made of a double sheet. 
Take a sheet of black paper and fold it and see 
how easy it is to place a card between when 
snugly pressed against the crease. Now it is 
plain that if on one side of the paper were cut 
an opening so that the center coincided with 
that of the card, one could easily print from it 
and get absolute register every time. Here 
is another idea. If the amateur postcard-printer 
is not pressed for time and in a leisurely way 
ean do his printing, and if he will make an 
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envelope of black paper (just big enough to 
take a card), and will cut out on one side of it 
(precisely in the center) an opening of the 
required shape and size, the problem of exact 
register is solved. For each shape of opening 
have a separate envelope without a flap. 

As is but too well known by photographic 
workers, emulsioned cards when dried in the 
usual fashion are curved. Such warping can be 
prevented by placing a couple of wooden strips 
upon a table 41% inches apart. When the wet 
cards are placed between the strips, being longer 
than the allotted space, they must of necessity 
curve; and the curve being on the film side it 
follows that, when dried, the cards are straight, 
and will so remain. <A simple appliance for the 
same purpose is shown in Fig. III. 











PORTRAIT NO. 7 


Unless we use the washed and resensitized 
blue-print cards, the printed matter upon the 
face side is conspicuous by omission. 
provision must therefore be made to supply it. 
Where there is a large number of cards involved, 
the printing-press can best supply the lettering. 
Also one can have recourse to printing from a 
negative in the usual way. A clearly-printed 
card is photographed upon a lantern-slide plate 
which should be developed with hydroquinone. 
When the cards are few in number, a rubber 
stamp can be used, and I have known the letter- 
ing to be done by hand in sepia or India ink. 

Being desirous to sensitize a few dozen cards 
with the black and white Kallitype formula 
herein submitted, I purchased blue-print cards 
at a cost of 16 cents a dozen, washed off the 


Some 
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chemicals, resensitized and got splendid results. 
At 16 cents a dozen the cards may seem expen- 
sive, and such is the case where a large lot is 
concerned, The splendid results, however, where 
a few are wanted, amply justify one in such 
seeming extravagance. 

To round out adequately this record of print- 
ing-method, an excellent blue-print formula is 
submitted : 


A 


1 ounce 
110 grains 


Distilled water 
Iron citrate and ammonia (green) 


B 


1 ounce 
40 grains 


Distilled water 
Potassium ferricyanide 
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PORTRAIT NO. 8 


Combine when about to use, and keep surplus 
in a dark place. When more vigor in the 
image is desired, add a few drops of bichromate 
of potassium solution. Print until the deeper 
shadows are bronzed and develop by washing 
away the unaffected salts. Half an hour is not 
too long to wash, as the whites are certainly 
improved by prolonged immersion. The blues 
are also subject to improvement by passing 
through a bath of weak citrie or oxalic acid, it 
matters not which. Overprinted cards can be 
reduced by the use of weak ammonia water until 
quite faded, afterwards bringing back the bril- 
liant blue by immersion in the citrie acid. One 
can, thus, locally reduce upon a blue-print with 
a wad of cotton wet with none-too-strong am- 
monia water, and bring back the original brilliant 
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blue with the acid. In this way cards of two 
colors can be had. Bring to a reddish-blue by 
exposure to the fumes of ammonia. Then care- 
fully coat certain parts with a small brush wet 
with acidified waters. For example: the sea in 
the print may be of a dark blue of a reddish 
vast, while the sky is of brilliant blue with a 
greenish tinge. I have held a print under the 
tap while locally reducing certain parts until it 
seemed as if the picture was spoiled, but the 
application of the acid was the remedy. Cer- 
tainly the tone of the blue-print is much bettered 
by immersion in the acid. 

[An ingenious, practical and inexpensive 
printing-frame for use in connection with this 
process is the Boyd Adjustable Printing-Mask, 
Aluminum, advertised in this issue.— Ep. ] 
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Color-Photography by Artificial Light 


T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 


HE autochrome and other screen-plates 
have now a sufficient measure of popu- 
larity to lead to a certain amount of 
work being done by means of artificial light, 
which gives by far the most uniform and reliable 
results in the darkest months of the year. For 
still-life work, and for many branches of tech- 
nical activity, it is even a necessity to work in 
artificial light, if one contemplates much serious 
work in the winter. Bleach-out papers, further- 
more, will almost undoubtedly come to the fore 
owing to the recent progress made by Dr. Smith ; 
and there is, therefore, a double reason for ama- 
teurs to devote some attention to the problem 
of natural color-work by artificial illumination. 
Whether it be portraiture in the studio with 
an orthochromatic plate and screen, three-color 
work, or autochromes, the illumination itself 
must be considered from a scientific standpoint. 
How can we match daylight with, let us say, 
incandescent gas, magnesium, or electric light ¢ 
The problem is not always an easy one; yet the 
fact remains that, unless our taking-screen be 
modified to suit the spectrum of the artificial 
light (as compared with the spectrum of day- 
light), or the light itself be screened or filtered 
so as to illumine the object with what is more 
or less normal “ daylight,” our color-rendering is 
certainly going to be wrong, perhaps impossible. 
In this article some simple methods to test 
artificial light will be described, and some sug- 
gestions made as to the means to obtain an illu- 
mination of the object to be photographed which 
is comparable with daylight. 


The Color-Sensitometer 


Those who do not possess the means to photo- 
graph the spectrum of various illuminants, and 
thereby analyze their constituent colors, will be 
able to get some very approximate results with 
a suitably-made color-sensitometer. This con- 
sists of a number of small color-filters, and though 
they are best arranged in a systematic manner, 
this is not essential. We may have, for example, 
five different shades or intensities of blue or 
blue-violet, then five varying degrees of green 
and, lastly, five filters ranging from deep yellow 
to ruby; or we may have a range of colors 
ranging spectroscopically from violet to ruby, 
simulating the spectrum as nearly as possible. 

By mounting up a series of small filters, and 
exposing under them a panchromatic plate, first 
to daylight and then to the illumination that is 


going to be tested, we shall be able to see, on 
developing the two negatives, in what chief 
respects the artificial light differs from daylight. 
Thus, if we were comparing incandescent gas 
with daylight, we should find the negative denser 
under the green filters in the case of the gas, 
among other differences. The inference would 
be that the gaslight was too green, ete. A grad- 
uated color-sensitometer can be obtained from 
Messrs. Sanger-Shepherd. 


A Simple Sensitometer 


A simple color-sensitometer can be made by 
employing pieces of a fixed-out plate and stain- 
ing separate pieces different colors. ‘Thus, sup- 
pose we fix out, wash and dry a half-plate, and 
get a glazier to cut it up into fifteen equal pieces. 
If these are cut 114 by 11, this will allow a 
small margin in the mounting up. Dye-solu- 
tions may then be prepared as follows: 


A.—Methylene blue 5 gr. to the oz. 
B.—Methylene blue 5 gr. 

Naphthol green 5 gr. 

Water e. 2 oz. 
C.—Naphthol green 5 gr. 

Tartrazine 5 gr. 

Water 2 OZ. 
D.—Aurantia 5 gr. to the oz. 
E.—Aurantia . 5 er. 

Titan scarlet 15 gr. 

Water...... cn 2 OE 


These solutions will suffice to give blue-violet, 
bluish-green, yellow, orange and red filters, and 
the stained filters, when dry, can be attached 
with a little Canada balsam to a half-plate piece 
of glass. The “in-between” spaces should be 
covered over with lantern-plate binding-strip, so 
as to clearly define each filter. ‘Two pieces may 
be dyed with A, one very deeply, one moder- 
ately so; two with B similarly; three with C, 
from deep to moderate; one very deeply with 
D; and four with E. If a bigger variety be 
required, one of the remaining fifteen pieces may 
be dyed with methyl violet and two at varying 
depths with: 


Tartrazine 5 gr. 
Crocein scarlet z 2 SO Bee 
Water... 2 oz. 


For a simpler color-sensitometer one can, of 
course, select pieces of colored pot-glass from a 
glazier, but these are not, as a rule, of much 
practical value. A pocket-spectroscope will prove 
of great assistance to determine the depth to 
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which to carry the staining, as sometimes a film 
will appear quite deeply colored, and yet, when 
examined with the spectroscope, will be seen to 
transmit quite a lot of almost the whole spectrum 
in varying degrees. 


An Actual Example 


Let us suppose that in lighting a small table 
on which fruit, flowers, ete., are to be placed for 
still-life color-photography, we want to obtain 
illumination as near daylight in character as 
possible. As an example we will assume that 
only incandescent gas is available, and that one 
light is to be used on each side of the table, 
with a reflector behind, and some sort of screen 
to filter the light which falls on the objects on 
the table. We have already exposed one or two 





plates under the color-sensitometer to daylight, 
and have given them normal development — six 
minutes, for instance, with pyro-soda at a temper- 
ature of 60° F.—and we now make similar 
sensitometer-records, exposing to the incandes- 
cent gaslight. On comparing the negatives it 
will be found that the gas-illumination possesses 
a much greater proportion of green and red 
rays than daylight, as evidenced by the greater 
opacity of the deposit under these sensitometer- 
filters. 

Now let us place a glass tank or cell in front 
of one of the lamps, nearly fill it with water, 
and make a series of tests, coloring the water 
with solutions of aniline dyes until the color- 
sensitometer gives the same result with the fil- 
tered illumination as it does with daylight. Two 
per cent solutions of methylene blue, naphthol 
green and aurantia will probably suffice for the 
purpose, the blue being most necessary to tone 
down the over-effects of the green and red rays. 


Making the Filter 


For a start we may add four drops of the 
blue solution to the cell for every drop of green- 
solution, stirring the cell to ensure thorough 
mixing. A large cardboard-screen should be 
used, in the manner indicated in the foregoing 
illustration with a central aperture, A, and a 
wooden ledge, W, for the cell, C, to stand upon. 
F represents the printing-frame containing the 
color-sensitometer. 

By adding more or less dyes in subsequent 
experiments, we shall eventually arrive at a 
solution so colored that it will act as a filter 
which will screen off all the rays in incandescent 
gaslight which are too predominant for it to 
resemble daylight. On comparing the sensito- 
meter-records of two illuminants, if one color is 
recorded obviously deeper in one case than in 
the other, we shall know that the illuminant is 
too rich, comparatively, in rays of that color, 
and vice versa. With a little practice remark- 
ably good results can be obtained in this way, 
enabling good indoor-work to be done with auto- 
chromes, orthochromatic plates, or by the three- 
color process, using the taking-screens ordinarily 
employed for daylight. (Greater accuracy is, of 
course, obtainable by using the spectrograph and 
measuring the recorded colors photometrically. 

In conclusion, reference may be made to the 
running for short periods of metal-filament 
lamps at something like ten to twenty per cent 
above their normal voltage. Intense white 
light —a very fair substitute for daylight even 
when unfiltered — is obtained, and, though such 
treatment necessarily shortens the life of the 
lamps, the end may justify the means. For 
those who are not well versed in electric light- 
ing, the aid of an electrician must be called in; 
but the plan to be adopted is to run a few 
secondary batteries in series with the lighting- 
current, provided the latter be only direct. Five 
cells, giving an extra ten volts, on a 110-volt 
circuit, will suffice admirably; but the easiest 
and safest plan is to get, if possible, a few 
special lamps made for a voltage ten to fifteen 
per cent below the voltage of the supply. 

The Amateur Photographer. 





‘= 


To work in the same manner as the master, 
to copy and make over again the work that he 
had done, was the first sentiment of artists. 
Thus they appropriated the patrimony of the 
past and profited by the experience of the gen- 
erations which had preceded them. . .. That 
is why all the monuments in Greece are char- 
acterized by a family-air.— M. Beulé. 
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Pictures, Prices, Publicity, Profits 


HE two all-important questions which used 
4 ys come up regularly for discussion at each 
national convention, namely, leaky skylights and 
white drapery, are rarely heard of, these days. 
Among the topics on which practitioners now seek 
information — and it has troubled the craft from 
the very beginning — is prices. Since the 
advent of the new portraiture, some professionals 
have been accustomed to charge ten dollars for 
the first print and five dollars for each additional 
one, at the same time discontinuing the general 
practice of selling photographs by the dozen. 
There is no question that this departure has 
done much to enhance the dignity of the profes- 
sion. When patrons have paid these increased 
charges grudgingly, the artist would explain 
that they were relatively no more exorbitant 
than compensation for similar high-class service ; 
also that, while ten dollars did not represent 
actually the material cost of the first print, this 
sum paid chiefly for brains and craftsmanship. 
There are, however, a great many first-rate 
portraitists, particularly in the large cities, 
whose rates of compensation are far from ade- 
quate. They are deterred from advancing their 
prices through fear of losing business, and 
make no effort to demonstrate the artistic supe- 
riority of their work, other than by the conven- 
tional display at the street-entrance. They 
neglect to avail themselves of certain social 
opportunities to obtain individual personal pub- 
licity, but to succeed in which demands a degree 
of wisdom, sagacity and tact possessed by 
but few. 

Several times the Editor has referred to the 
importance of a high personal character in all 
classes of professional endeavor. Right here it 
may be stated that, in the social life of a great 
city, and among gentlemen’s clubs, one rarely 
hears of the activity of the professional photo- 
grapher. Is it because he lacks the means or 
personal fitness to share in the amenities of 
social intercourse ; or because his membership in 
a prominent social club might not be desirable ? 
Not at all; it is mostly a question of initiative. 
The subject of portrait-photography is frequently 
the topic of conversation in social circles, but 
there is no practical authority present to be con- 
sulted. Men in other walks of life — painters, 
lawyers, bankers, merchants and manufac- 
turers — are prominently identified with club- 


life. In private clubs, no less than in polite 
society, gentlemen refrain from talking shop; 
but, when the occasion arises —as it does fre- 
quently — the person to whom one turns for an 
expert opinion may impart as much information 
as he chooses. 

If the topic should happen to be one relating to 
photography, in all probability advice would be 
sought from a club-member known to be an 
authority. If he is a professional practitioner, all 
the better. His own tact and sense of fitness will 
enable him to seize such an opportunity to dis- 
course on the subject nearest his heart — for 
instance, adequate compensation for superior 
photographic portraits. 

Home-portraiture —a subject admirably pre- 
sented by Prof. David J. Cook, in a recent 
issue — is now practised extensively by profes- 
sionals who, by doing away with the conven- 
tional portrait-studio, are reaping very handsome 
profits. As this work calls for rare artistic skill 
and special personal qualifications, the successful 
practitioner is able to command prices commen- 
surate with the quality of his services. In our 
opinion, such compensation ought to approximate 
the highest rates which obtain at the best profes- 
sional studios. 


For the Coming Season 


OVEMBER is the month when we look 
around for that which will help us most in 
the approaching winter-season of activity. In 
line with this, it is the best subscription-month 
of the year. Workers in all lines are casting 
about for information of the achievements of 
their confréres. To realize the benefits of inter- 
change of ideas and experiences ; to start where 
others have left off ; to participate in the general 
advance — become a part of a live organization ! 
The local club is a starter, the national associa- 
tion the uniter, PHoro-Era, the American 
Journal of Photography, the binder. Trade 
journals arise from the necessity of specializa- 
tion. Specialists seek an intelligent field of 
listeners to appreciate the results of painstaking 
work. Manufacturers, absolutely guaranteed as 
are our advertisers, wish to place at the disposal 
of workers the results of years of research and 
practical experiment. To economize time and 
money on all sides, this magazine is at your 
service. Let the magazine become a real part 
of your life — a regular monthly digest of your 
photographic interests. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, although advanced camerists 
are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. The aim of the association is to assist 
photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by 
personal correspondence. Membership is free and may be obtained by sending name and address to 
PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. Send a stamp for complete prospectus. 




















Our Next Subject — Interiors with Figures 


THE subject for our November competition, “ Interiors 
with Figures,” is one that presents many difficulties, to 
the professional as well as to the beginner. 

When one has to deal with interiors only, it is not 
always easy to conquer the lighting-difficulties and bring 
home a satisfactorily-exposed plate; but inanimate 
things will at least keep still, and one can give an expo- 
sure of hours, if necessary. 

Figures taken in the home, particularly children, offer 
problems of their own in the way of adequate lighting 
for short exposures; but when it comes to include the 
figures and the room also, the situation becomes more 
serious. 

The fact remains, however, that when the problems 
have been solved satisfactorily, the results are among the 
most satisfactory things in one’s collection. 

The child in his own particular nursery is happier 
and more natural than in any other possible place, and 
the ‘“ homey ”’ setting gives the portrait a pictorial value 
almost impossible otherwise. 

The question of adequate and properly-arranged light 
is the first and also the greatest one. 

If the room be one with light walls and many win- 
dows, well and good; the exposure can be short and 
give good results. 

Some charming, dainty things can be made of figures 
in white against light walls, or even against window- 
draperies, where the reflected light can be so arranged 
as to give roundness and preserve a semblance of 
modeling. 

The possibilities in the way of unconventional and 
unusual effects of light are limitless. 

Where we have dark walls and the figures are in 
light dresses, the matter of sufficient exposure to keep 
away from the “chalk and ink” effect produced by 
undertiming such subjects is rather a serious one. 

An inartistie feature of the costumes of children, of 
little girls particularly, is the hair-ribbon in white, or 
light colors which photograph white. Of course, the 
photographer is powerless in the matter, although he can 
suggest to the parents that the offending hair-ribbon be 
changed to one of a darker hue — one that will harmo- 
nize with the color of the hair and dress. Oftentimes, a 
friendly and practical suggestion to this end is gladly 
acted upon by the mother of the little one, for she 
recognizes the superior taste of the artist. If the child 
must be taken with a glaringly-white hair-ribbon which 
projects far above the head, or which — in the form ofa 
bow — stands out from behind the head on each side, 
producing a rather grotesque effect, the resourceful 
photographer may subdue this incongruity by working 
on the negative; but even in this case he might run the 
risk of displeasing the parent, who, fond of this bright 
feature in the child’s costume, might criticize the low- 


toned effect in the photograph. So it is always best, 
before modifying this chalky effect upon the negative, 
to obtain the necessary permission. Skilful photo- 
graphers have a way of throwing a shadow upon any 
part of the figure which appears to them in too high a 
key, and in this manner such features as white hair- 
ribbons, glaring white dresses and similar incongruities, 
may be subdued by screens used as suggested. Acting 
upon this line, the photographer will see to it that simi- 
larly objectionable features be modified by lighting, or 
by working on the negative, if not obtaining permission 
to remove them altogether from the picture before the 
exposure is made, the idea being to obtain a harmonious 
result. The Editor has seen many photographs of persons 
seated at the piano, for instance, in which the keys and 
the music were nothing but white masses, without 
detail, the rest of the picture being very dark. Such 
effects are decidedly inartistic and offend the artistic 
eye. They can be so lighted, or placed in the shadow, 
as suggested, that they will not appear so chalky in the 
picture. 

When a suitable setting can be found on the side of 
the room — opposite the source of light— the con- 
trast will be lessened and, if a screen can be so arranged 
as to shut off some of the light striking the dresses, so 
much the better. 

The question of the use of a flashlight is a pertinent 
one. The Editor’s advice is always, ‘“ Keep it for a last 
resort.” 

There is always some risk with the explosive powders, 
and with any powder more or less, usually more, dust 
and smoke which one dislikes to impose on one’s friends 
or customers. 

There is a flash-lamp, to be used with unexplosive 
powder (pure magnesium ), which is operated by blow- 
ing. The powder is ignited by passing through the 
flame of an alcohol lamp, and one can give as long or 
short an exposure as desired. By having a long tube 
attached to the lamp, this can be used in a fireplace for 
firelight-effects with very pleasing results. 

In the use of cartridges, the explosion and dazzling 
flash is likely to result in startled expressions or closed 
eyes. 

In the case of babies, particularly, there is a possi- 
bility of injury to their eyesight. 

If the light is reasonably good, however, eliminate the 
flash, with all its attendant evils. 

Direct sunlight is, as a rule, to be avoided. Sunlight 
in a room is a very different thing from sunlight in the 
open. Don’t be fooled by it and think that a snap-shot 
will give the same results in each case. Many are the 
sorry failures which result from that delusion. 

Have you not seen in your friend’s album of prints — 
of course never in your own! — some portrayals of 
stygian darkness from which emerges an occasional hand 
or bit of drapery, perhaps half a face, or a nose only ? 
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Ask him for his formula, and I think you will find 
that it was an indoor snapshot, “ with the sun shining 
right in, too.” 

Indoor sunlight requires ample reflectors and full 
exposure. Here is the place to remember the good old 
rule, ‘‘Expose for the shadows and develop for the 
highlights.” 

Successful things may sometimes be made of children 
playing on the floor in the sunlight. The floor acts as 
a reflector and throws the light up onto the little faces 
in an astonishing way. 

When it comes to take the “grown-ups,” who can 
keep their pose for a longer exposure, at once the field 
broadens. Here is your chance to try some of the 
“ Unconventional Lightings,” described by Mr. Semon 
in the August PHoro-Era. 

Make a “ virtue of necessity.” Adapt whatever con- 
ditions you find toward the making, not the marring, of 
your picture. 

The matter of equipment is one that is already settled 
for most of you, no doubt; but a word about it may be 
of help to some. 

The lens is, of course, the most important factor. To 
the Editor’s mind the lens best adapted to this use is 
one of the Protar type. They have very good depth of 
focus at full aperture, which shortens the necessary 
exposure, yielding a fully-timed plate when, as with 
“wiggly ” children, one has to “ cut it short.” 





FAITHFUL SENTINELS 
HONORABLE MENTION 
TREE-STUDIES 
J. P. HAMBLY 


The angle of view is rather wide — which is an advan- 
tage when in cramped quarters, where there is no 
chance to get away from one’s subject. 

The greater your distance, however, the better your 
perspective, and these lenses of the “ convertible’ type 
allow the use of either front or rear lens, separately, 
giving one a choice of three distances. 

To take advantage of the single lenses, the camera 
must be one with a long bellows-extension. The so- 
called “‘ view-cameras ”’ are light and compact, and have 
a good length of bellows. 

The question of a proper support for the camera is 
one that will bear considerable thought. 

The ordinary tripod is a prolific source of troubles in 
interior work. It is astonishing how many kinds of mis- 
chief it can get into! On hard-wood floors it may 
refuse to “ stay put ’’ at all, or it may appear very docile ; 
then, when the camera has been carefully placed to take 
in just the right points for best composition, properly 
leveled and the focus accurately adjusted, one leg will 
slip and, although you may be nimble enough to avert a 
complete downfall, all the adjusting has to be done over 
again. Moreover, you may find that the sharp points of 
the tripod-legs have left a sorry mark on the floor as a 
souvenir of your visit. 

There is on the market a folding triangular tripod 
stand which runs on casters and has sockets for the 
tripod points. This is a great help, but has a disadvan- 
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ROAD THROUGH PINES 
HONORABLE MENTION 
TREE-STUDIES 

EDW. W. ROLLINS 


tage, in that it rolls at the slightest touch and is easily 
displaced in adjusting the plate-holder. 

This can be helped by wedging one or more of the 
casters when your location is secured. 

A heavier, less-easily displaced support is the “ Iron- 
Center Camera Stand.” It is collapsible, but somewhat 
more bulky to carry about. 

It would be well to have two kinds of plates in your 
holders so that you may have a choice, unless conditions 
are known in advance: a quick plate, like the Seed S/30, 
to use for short exposures, and a more heavily coated 
one in case windows must be included in the picture. 

But more important than any mechanical equipment 
is the eye to see the possibilities for pictorial interpreta- 
tion, and the brain and hand to interpret to others what 
is seen and felt. 

Whether one live in town or city, there are many 
phases of life that are passing. The Editor will always 
regret that she failed to make any plates of the quaint 
old shoemaker, whose tiny shop she passed almost daily 
for years, always with a feeling of the picture-material 
there in the jovial-faced, stooping old man, the low, 
worn bench, and the litter of tools and leather in the 
corner by the window. Both, old man and quaint en- 
vironment, are things of the past, and she has none but 
mental pictures. Improve your opportunites, you whose 
old cobblers are still at work. The blacksmith at his 
forge is legitimate prey. The “store-court ” may still 





be in session, if you look for it, around the old box- 
stove. 

One thing to look out for is that your “ interior” and 
your “figures” do not quarrel for first place. One or 
the other should be unquestionably of the greater 
importance. 

If the figures take precedence, then subdue the detail 
in the room. Do not have too many things about; but 
just enough to explain any action of the figures, or give 
them a suitable background. 

If the room is of more importance or interest than the 
figures, then do not have the figures too large, or too 
near the foreground. Keep them back, and do not light 
them too strongly. 

Guilders who are interested to excel in this contest 
and produce pictures of a prize-winning quality may 
obtain valuable and practical aid by studying the pic- 
tures by Mr. Frizell in the October issue. Here we find 
that the group on page 158 shows how objectionable 
white masses may be rendered in a pleasing manner; 
although, in the picture on the page opposite, it is 
apparent that the artist did not do himself justice, for, 
in spite of the charm and spontaneity of the group, there 
are certain technical flaws which are due, probably, to a 
lack of sufficient preparation. How much the picture 
would have gained in harmony had the hair-ribbon of 
the little girl been subdued or modified, the reader can 
judge for himself. 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints for competition to PHoro-ERA, 
Round Robin Guild Editor, 383 Boylston Street, 
Boston, U.S.A. 




















Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning picture, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in 


Puoro-ERA. 
Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all 
members of the Round Robin Guild. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
~ paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
titions all prints not up to the PHoro-Era standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible 
unless return postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era. If suitable, they will 
be reproduced, full credit in each case being given to 
the maker. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Subjects for Competition for 1912 


September — “ Outdoor-Sports.”’ Closes October 31. 
October — “ Street-Scenes.’’ Closes November 30. 
November — “Interiors with Figures.” Closes Dec. 31. 
December — “ Cats and Kittens.” Closes January 31. 


For 1913 


January — “ Home-Portraits.”” Closes February 28. 


February — “ Flashlights.” Closes March 31. 

March —“ Architectural Subjects.”’ Closes April 30. 
April — “Spring-Scenes.” Closes May 31. 

May — “Street-Scenes.” Closes June 30. 

June —‘‘ Park-Scenes.” Closes July 51. 





Awards — Tree-Studies 


First Prize: Kimbay Narusawa. 

Second Prize: The Robinsons, 

Third Prize: Edwin Loker. 

Honorable Mention: Chas. P. Abs, James C. Baker, 
F. A. Bronson, Haden B. Brubaker, Paul Weir Cloud, 
A, D. DuBois, Theodore Eitel, Robert Ervien, F. C. 
Eveleth, Mrs. C. B. Fletcher, Charles A. Grummon, 
G. W. Hartley, Harry R. Hippler, A. Hubert Jones, 
Taizo Kato, K. T. Krantz, Elizabeth Meads, Joseph M. 
Rogers, John Schork, H. L. Standley, H. C. Willey, 
Alice M. Willis, John Wray. 








BEGINNERS’ COLUMN 




















Quarterly Contests for Beginners 


In these contests all Guild members are eligible PRo- 
VIDED THEY HAVE NEVER RECEIVED ANY PRIZES OR 
HonorRABLE MENTIONS in the past, FROM ANY SOURCE, 
AND PROVIDED ALSO THAT THEY HAVE NOT BEEN 
MAKING PHOTOGRAPHS MORE THAN ONE YEAR. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will be 
returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with the 
data. See rules 4 and 5 in opposite column. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 

Second Prize: Value $2.50. 

Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is worthy will 
be given Honorable Mention. 


Subjects for Competition 


Winter-Scenes. Closes January 15, 1913. 
Home-Pets. April 15, 1913. 

Marines. Closes July 15, 1913. 

Landscapes with Figures. Closes October 15, 1915. 


The Folly of Using Small Trays 


BrcavsE the novice uses a camera, also plates or films, 
of small dimensions — the largest being postcard-size — 
he falls into the habit of using correspondingly small 
trays for developing and toning, chiefly because they 
take up little room. This is unwise, for several reasons. 
First, the solutions in actual use should be more than 
just sufficient. They should have a chance to be agi- 
tated freely to prevent the settling of any undissolved 
ingredients. Each solution should be maintained at a 
uniform strength while performing its function. Hence, 
a 5 x 7 tray is as small as should be used for developing 
a plate or print of postcard-size or smaller. To expedite 
the work — place, say, two 4 x 5 plates, side by side, in 
a 5x8 tray, although some workers develop four 4x 5 
plates at a time in an 8 x 10 tray. (In case a plate is 
overexposed, it is placed at once in an adjacent tray con- 
taining a bromide solution to retard and give density. ) 
A batch of prints can be toned more advantageously in 
a large tray than a small one. Accidental staining, par- 
ticularly around the edges, may thus be prevented. 
Similarly, several small negatives may be printed to- 
gether in a larger frame. 
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CATALPAS 











Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quirte sto Guild Editor, PHoTO-ERA, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 




















Heten G. F.—Glycerine is used to Prevent the 
Curling of Films or papers when they dry. Glycerine 
is soluble in both water and alcohol, and does not dry up 
or evaporate and so keep the gelatin surface of the paper 
or film from contracting. The proportion for both paper 
and films is one-half ounce of glycerine to sixteen of 
water. The films or prints are placed in the solution for 
five minutes after they have been washed and before 
they are dried. You can straighten out your old films 
by first soaking them in water until they are limp, then 
letting them lie in the glycerine solution for at least half 
an hour. 

D. S. A.— Hydrochloric and Muriatic Acid are the 
same. It is used to bleach platinum-prints and _ to 
remove the unused salts. The proportion of the acid- 
bath for the black and white platinum is 1 oz. of muria- 
tic acid to 60 oz. of water. For sepia-prints the strength 
is half this, 1 oz. of the acid to 120 oz. of water. This 
acid is very poisonous and, in concentrated form, gives 
off unpleasant and irritating fumes. One should be very 
careful in its use. If accidentally burned by getting on 
the skin, cover the spot with oil at once. Water simply 
intensifies the burning. 

CHARLES P.—The Simplest Form in which to 
Take Chemicals on your outing is in tablet or tabloid. 
All varieties of developers are prepared in tablets so 








HONORABLE 








MENTION — TREE-STUDIES A. D. DUBOIS 


that one does not have to experiment with a strange 
developing-agent, but may buy the one with the use of 
which he is most familiar. The price is very reason- 
able; a package of forty-eight tablets costs only thirty- 
five cents. The time-factor of each developer is usually 
printed on the package. 

Dev1a R. O.—To Stop the Toning of a Print, 
remove it from the toning-bath and place it in a bath 
of salt and water, one ounce of salt to sixteen of water. 
Another stop-bath is made of five grains of sodium sul- 
phite to each ounce of water. This bath seems to have 
the effect of making the tones of the print more rich in 
color. 

B. M. Morr. — Tinted Matte Varnish is prepared 
by adding to the varnish a certain quantity of a color- 
solution, the solution being made by adding 30 grains of 
the color to an ounce of alcohol. Malachite green is one 
of the most useful tinting-colors. If a yellow tint is 
desired, use aurantia; if a brown, use asphalt. <A thin, 
delicate tint is made by adding six minims of color-solu- 
tion, to each ounce of matte varnish. A darker tint is 
made by doubling the quantity of the color-solution, 
using twelve minims to each ounce of the varnish. 
The varnish is easily removed by dipping a piece of 
absorbent cotton in turpentine and rubbing this on the 
varnish. 

F. D. E.— The reason why your Plain Paper Dis- 
colored is because you kept it too long before using it. 
Plain paper sensitized with silver nitrate spoils very 
quickly and should be used within twenty-four hours 
after it is sensitized. It is wiser to sensitize only enough 
for immediate use. If for any reason one finds it impos- 
sible to use the paper or is prevented from doing so, 
store the paper between sheets of blotting paper which 
have been soaked with sodium-carbonate solution and 
dried. A few drops of citric acid to each ounce of the 
silver-nitrate solution will assist in preserving the paper 
for a few days. 
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Grace T.—Landscapes with Heavy Foreground 
means that objects nearest the camera contain dark 
shadows, such as figures, buildings, dense foliage, trees, 
wooded slopes, ete. Many figures in the foreground, 
buildings, animals and objects of this nature, when they 
are near the camera need an exposure equal or nearly 
equal to that for landscapes with heavy foreground. 

L. L. H.— You can buy a Film-Pack Adapter 
which will permit the use of a film-pack in your camera. 
With the adapter you are free of the darkroom. The 
film-pack is so constructed that it is possible to load and 
unload the holders in daylight, and the exposure is just 
the same as for a plate. A film-pack adapter for a 
4 x 5 camera costs $1.25. 

Cart Apams. — Your Jar of Higgins’ Paste which 
has become too hard and dry to use may be restored to 
its original state by adding water to the paste. Set the 
jar in a water-bath and leave it on the stove till the 
paste has melted and the whole contents of the jar is in 
a liquid state. Then place the jar in a cool place and 
the paste will solidify in a few hours and be as soft and 
smooth as when the jar was first opened. This paste 
keeps indefinitely and does not mould or sour. 





BEECHES 
HONORABLE MENTION 
TREE-STUDIES 
THEODORE EITEL 


O. J. W. — A Clearing-Bath for Stained Plates and 
Films is made as follows: Citrie acid, 14 0z.; ferrous 
sulphate, 12 0z.; water, 8 oz. If the plates have been 
dried, soak them for a few minutes in water until the 
film is soft, then place them in the clearing-bath for fif- 
teen minutes. This bath will remove most developer- 
stains, and will clear up the whites of a foggy negative. 

C. L. Gray.— A Developer for Transparencies 
and Lantern-Slides which will give clear Black Tones 
is Amidol. A formula which gives excellent results is 
as follows: Amidol, 60 grains; sodium sulphite, 11% oz. ; 
potassium bromide, 18 grains; water, 8 oz. Use full 


strength. The development is completed in about three 
minutes. This is also an excellent developer for nega- 


tives, but the solution should be diluted one half. 

Henry T. D. — The Black Lines and Marking on 
your gaslight-prints are due to pressure on the film. 
They are quickly removed by rubbing the surface of the 
print with a piece of absorbent cotton dipped in alcohol. 
The yellow highlights show that the prints were not 
fixed sufficiently. To arrest development at once, place 
the print in a weak bath of acetic acid for a minute, 
then rinse and transfer to the fixing-bath. 
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SECOND PRIZE — TREE-STUDIES 





THE ROBINSONS 














OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 
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THE portrait on the front cover, this month, is from 
a plate which appears with others in the body of the 
book, serving to illustrate the brilliant talent of a new 
star in the photographic firmament. According to the 
searching analysis, by Sadakichi Hartmann, of the abili- 
ties of this new portraitist and character-delineator — 
Helmar Lerski, proprietor of the Lerski Studio in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin —this chiaroscural study is a fair 
example of that artist’s method of portrait-lighting. 
Reference to this, as well as the other seven illustrations 
by Mr. Lerski, will be found in Mr. Hartmann’s very 
able paper in this issue. Further comment, in this de- 
partment, is therefore not in order. Data: All eight 
portraits made in a room, no skylight, the main source 
of light being a west (side) window, size about 6 x 10 
feet; with 8 x 10 New York Studio Outfit and Voigt- 
linder & Son’s 14-inch Heliar lens; on Hammer Red 
Label plates, 8 x 10; developed with pyro; prints, on 
Artura paper. Additional details: 

No. 1, character-study, ‘“ Beethoven” ; 
12 m.; stop, F/8; 15 seconds. Page 226. 

No. 2, portrait of a young man in lace-collar; No- 
vember, 2 p.M.; stop, F/6; 15 seconds. Page 231. 

No. 3, self-portrait (Helmar Lerski) ; July, 11 a.m. ; 
stop, F/6; 10 seconds. Page 228. 

No. 4, character-study, “The Country-Squire” ; March, 
1 p.m.; stop, F/6; 8 seconds. Page 255. 

No. 5, portrait; January, 10 a.m.; stop, F/8; 15 
seconds. Page 236. 


November, 


No. 6, portrait; May, 3 p.m.; stop, F/8; 12 seconds. 
Page 237. 

No. 7, character-study, “‘ Hamlet”; February, 2 P.M. ; 
stop, F/7; 12 seconds. Page 238. 

No. 8, portrait; February, 11 a.m.; stop, F/7; 14 
seconds. Page 239. 

The prints sent by A. H. Blake, illustrating his article 
on the London Salon, printed in this issue, were without 
data. Moreover, for comments on these pictures our 
readers are referred respectfully to Mr. Blake’s paper, 
and the London Letter from the Cadbys. Data regard- 
ing prints by American exhibitors have been received, as 
follows : 

“A Quiet Pool,” by Dwight A. Davis; September, 
5 p.m.; light, good; exposure, sufficient; 8 x 10 camera, 
plate and print; Smith lens; 18-inch focus; used at full 
opening; Platinum print. See frontispiece. 

‘Music,’ Nancy Ford Cones; October, 1911; 3 P.M. ; 
light good ; 5 x 7 Seneca camera; Cooke lens, series II ; 
8-inch focus; stop, F/8; 3 seconds; Seed 26x; hydro- 
metol; Salon picture was a gum print; Azo D, print for 
reproduction. Page 218. 

“ The White Cottage,” John Chislett ; October, 9 a.m. ; 
medium light sunlight; time of year, when foliage was 
in brilliant color — red and yellow; 8 x 10 Cramer Inst. 
Iso; Ortol; Smith lens; 16-inch focus; at 24-inch ap- 
erture; Ideal Filter; 2 seconds; print, Carbon single 
transfer. Page 215. 

“The Harlem River,’ Arthur Hammond; November, 
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9.30 a.m.; light, dull; 4+ x 5 Adams Reflex; 81-inch 
Goerz Anastigmat ; stop, F/8 ; 450 second ; picture taken 
from a bridge, slight vibration of which caused slight 
diffusion; Wellington Anti-Screen; Edinol-hydro; bro- 
mide enlargement. Page 221. 

“Sunlight and Shadow,” C. F. Clarke; February, 
5 P.M.; strong sunlight; 344 x 5'% Graflex; T-inch 
Tessar, 15A; 3 times ray-screen; 144 second; Eastman 
N.C. film ; Ortol; carbon transparency; 11 x 14 enlarged 
negative ; carbon print. Page 214. 


Our Monthly Competition 


THE last contest was rich inentries which lacked noth- 
ing in diversity of interest. Yet, in view of the great 
variety of trees which may be found throughout this 
country, the possibilities of selection and treatment have 
barely been reached. much less exhausted. It might, per- 
haps, have been wiser to select a certain genus, such as 
the oak, pine or poplar, as a subject for portrayal, and 
thus put the resourcefulness of the Guilders to the test, 
rather than to place no restrictions, whatever, on the 
choice of subject. Nevertheless, the results were grati- 
fying, in spite of the fact that most of the entries were 
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THIRD PRIZE 
TREE-STUDIES 
EDWIN LOKER 


near-records embracing nearly every tree indigenous to 
this continent. 

Once again, a Japanese worker carried off the chief 
trophy—proof that these intensely-artistic people are born 
lovers of nature, hence natural and logical interpreters 
of things beautiful, regardless of their means of artistic 
expression. They are, as yet, exponents of straight 
photography, and this is greatly to their credit ; for it is 
conceded that an artistic success obtained by direct, 
simple means is greater than one which is the result of 
a modifying method. 

Kimbay Narusawa, in his successful study, page 242, 
but faintly differentiates his three highlights — several 
sections of sky; for, logically, the strongest emphasis 
should be near the chief source of illumination, viz., at 
the extreme right. Unfortunately, the halftone failed 
to render these differences. Otherwise, the picture 
delights by its soft and sombre shadows. The picture 
imparts added interest because its design strongly sug- 
gests the tunneled section of the popular Swiss pass, the 
* Axenstrasse,” at a point where the openings disclose a 
view of Lake Uri, with the little town of Fliielen beyond. 

A strikingly-novel effect has been produced by P. W. 
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THE WHITE BIRCH 
HONORABLE MENTION 
TREE-STUDIES 
F. E. BRONSON 


Cloud in his ‘‘ Poplars,” page 244. Perhaps too symmetri- 
cal in design, with the principal group and its reflection 
vertically bisecting the picture, and the drooping willow- 
branches contesting for the mastery, the total impression 
of picturesqueness seems to outweigh these flaws in the 
composition, and the outcome is favorable tothe picture- 
lover —a joyful contemplation of a beautiful scene. 
Data: September; 6.50 p.m.; very dark; Bausch & 
Lomb R.R. lens; 141%-inch focus; U.S. 128; five sec- 
onds ; Cramer Inst. Iso; pyro; print, Cyko Professional 
Buff ; M. H. Developer. 

As a tastefully-mounted print of a subject treated with 
artistic judgment, J. P. Hambly’s effort, page 246, is an 
acquisition to this remarkably-successful contest. The 
road, in a graceful curve, leads up to and through a 
handsome group of poplars whose tops are relieved 
against a noble sky. Of interest, too, is that the picture 
and its broad border are of the same warm brown tone, 
effected by interposing a mask in the printing. It forms 
arather novel scheme of mounting. Data: August 8, 
1912; 114.m.; Voigtliinder & Son’s lens; stop, F/16; 
one second; Eastman N. C. Film; Hydro-Metol; Print, 
Cyko Prof. Buff ; redeveloped with Eastman’s Developer. 











One of the most satisfying pictures in this contest is 
the road through the pines, page 247. The design shows 
clearness and decision, as well as considerable originality. 
It will repay careful analysis. In spite of the inquisitive 
slender tree in the exact center of the view, the perspec- 
tive — linear and atmospheric — is admirable. The sky 
breaking through the branches forms the climax of this 
picture, although in some pictures it mars the composi- 
tion. Data: August, 6.30 a.m.; Voigtliinder & Son’s 
Collinear lens, No. 3A; stop, F/11; one second; Stanley 
plate; Pyro-soda; Argo print. 

A. DuBois displays much originality in his ‘ Catal- 
pas,” page 249. The source of light is directly opposite 
the camera. and silhouetting the group of trees. Ordi- 
narily, such an effect is strikingly incongruous ; but here 
the black trunks and foliage harmonize admirably with 
their dark surroundings and the interesting foreground. 

Data: Aug. 16,1912; 7 a.m.; sun hazy, no clouds; 
R.R. lens; 7-inch focus; stop, F/8; 4 second; 8 times 
color-screen; Standard Orthonon; pyro; print, Prof, 
Cyko Plat. 

The loving spirit and artistic enthusiasm, with which 
Theodore Eitel performs his task, has earned him an 
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enviable reputation as an interpreter of the woods and 
its stately occupants. He has made the Kentucky 
Beeches as famous as the Waverley Oaks (Waverley, 
Mass.) and his elegant, almost eloquent, presentations of 
these beautiful trees have more than once graced the 
pages of PHoro-Era. The picture, page 250, fairly illus- 
trates Mr. Eitel’s beautiful artistry and technical finish. 

Data: 644 x 8% Premo camera; Bausch & Lomb 
Zeiss, Series 7A, 1914-inch focus; stop, F/12.5; October, 
10 a.m.; sun; 1 second; Seed 26x; pyro; Platinotype. 

The Robinsons have scored a ten-strike in their effect- 
ive, though cheerless, winter-landscape which is filled 
with poetic suggestion, page 251. The lonely sentinel 
overlooking the snow-covered valley vividly recalls to 
the mind Kowalski’s celebrated picture, “‘ The Lone 
Wolf's Vigil.” Here, too, the single, isolated tree is 
the chief object of interest, and has been rendered in a 
manner at once original and impressive amid desolation. 

Data: Light dull, during snow-storm; 3A Kodak; 
lens at full aperture; Eastman N. C. Film; pyro tank- 
developer; enlargement from 314 x 514 film negative on 
Eastman Platino C paper, by electric light; Nepera 
developer. 





VIEW FROM MT. WILSON 
HONORABLE MENTION 
TREE-STUDIES 

E. H. WESTON 


Totally different in character is Edwin Loker’s invi- 
ting arborial study, page 252, of an unusually pleasing 
design completely filling its frame. Data: Oct. 17, 
1911; 8 a.m.; light fog in distance, sun partly obscured ; 
Zeiss Protar lens; 7 7/8 inch focus; stop, F/6.3; 10 sec- 
onds with five times screen ; Cramer Spectrum, enlarged on 
Rotograph paper; Cramer Pyro Acetone; Contact print 
on Artura Carbon Green. 

As Puoro-Era welcomes the truly good in photo- 
graphic art, regardless of the “school” from which it 
emanates, it recognizes the new phase, as expressed by 
means of soft-focus lenses. Pictures made with rectilin- 
ear or with corrected lenses, in which the image was 
deliberately thrown out of focus, causing contours and 
detail entirely to lose their character, are promptly 
rejected or ignored. F. E. Bronson is one of many who 
recognize the mellow-working lens as an acquisition, and 
sends to this contest one of his first efforts along impres- 
sionistic lines. ‘The White Birch,” page 255, is the 
beginning, in these pages, of what promises to be highly- 
creditable things by this successful pictorialist. The 
white birch relieved against a background of the same 
general character of what is immediately behind it, in 
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HONORABLE MENTION 
TREE-STUDIES 
JOHN E. PRIOR 


this picture, would be able to take care of itself; but the 
tree at the right, with the percolating sky, acts as an 
irritant, and, consequently, the composition lacks repose. 
Indeed, by bisecting the print vertically, two distinct 
panel-shaped pictures will come into being. The total 
effect, however, is pleasing in its atmospheric quality. 
Data: August, 1912; taken during very heavy fog at 
6 a.m.; 5 x 7 Polychrome plate; Verito lens; 9-inch 
focus, at F/5.6; with screen, at four seconds; print, 
Kruxo Buff. 

E. H. Weston draws inspiration for successful pictures 
from the sublime scenery of his native state — California. 
Every feature of that glorious region bears colossal 
dimensions. This is shown in Mr. Weston’s spectacular 
view, page 254. The rugged character of the tree is well 
brought out, and the sense of great distance is finely 
suggested. Data: February, 1912; 10 a.m.; sunlight ; 
R.R. lens, using front combination; 8-inch focus; stop, 
U.S. 256; 15 seconds; pyro-soda ; print, enlargement on 
Rotograph “ E”’; enlarged with “ Verito,” diffused-focus 
lens suggested by Mr. Hammond in PHoro-ERa. 

To continue the jury’s variety of selection, attention 
is called to John E. Prior’s charming study, page 255. 








The arrangement is very picturesque, with a spontane- 
ously-curving line from the half-hidden boulder, in the 
immediate foreground, to the summit of the tallest tree, 
a small tree furnishing the required balance. We wish, 
however, that the rocky surface in the foreground were 
less obtrusive as an accessory in the design. Data: 
July, 1912; 10 a.m.; light clouds; 5 x 7 Korona View- 
Camera; Smith Semi-Achromatic lens; 11-inch focus; 
stop, F/8; 145 second; B. & J. three times light-filter ; 
Standard Ortho.; pyro-soda; Cyko Plat. print. 
“< 
From an Old Confreére 

THE following lines of appreciation were received 
from our old friend, F. Dundas Todd, founder, editor 
and publisher of the Photo-Beacon : 

Victoria, B. C., Oct. 2, 1912. 

Dear Mr. French: Please change my address on your 
subscription-list to the above. I greatly enjoy reading 
PxHoto-ERA. 

Faithfully, 
(Signed) F. DunpAs Topp. 
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CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 




















For the last few years photography in England 
has been more or less marking time; but with the 
opening of the Photographic Salon one realizes that 
it has begun once more to stride ahead. Interest is 
stirring all around, and this show has attracted a lot of 
new and original work from British workers as well 
as from American and Continental ones, which will 
be rather a surprise to those Cassandras who thought 
the oil-process had killed pictorial photography. 
There is a great deal of fresh blood in the Salon, and 
this younger school is not representative of any one 
phase of photography, but is peculiarly wide in its 
range, consequently the walls are startlingly interesting. 
We are not accustomed, of late years, to see examples of 
such different schools hung side by side; but at this 
exhibition there are strong and juicy oils and, just a foot 
further on, prints with all the delicacy of silver-point 
drawings. There are, too, a good many color-prints 
which give still more variety to the walls. As an experi- 
ment —and to show what can be done by a mechanical 
process — these prints are decidedly interesting and 
valuable; but as art, one supposes, it is not sound. 
When the subjects are realistic, it is borne in on us that 
the values are not true; but where just decorative work 
is attempted, and the subject is purely fanciful, it is 
much more satisfactory, and there are three exhibits that 
might have come straight off the cover of that popular 
German weekly, Die Jugend. 

One of the younger set who is going ahead is Mr. 
Bertram Park, the Hon. Secretary of the London Salon. 
He has some nudes in the exhibition which seem to touch 
high-water mark for their pictorial qualities. As we are 
all agreed, the nude is about the most difficult subject 
the camera can tackle, and those examples shown of late 
years always seem to have been taken in a very dim 
light ; a convenient darkness has draped the figure and 
given the photographer the chance to shirk his problem 
of rendering flesh tones adequately. Mr. Park has not 
relied on any accommodating darkness, but has looked 
his problem squarely in the face. His nude subject is 
light flesh against a light background, and of such won- 
derful quality as only one process of photography can 
give. What that is, would be to reveal secrets. It is 
certainly one of the most attractive and charming things 
in the exhibition and has a kind of detached spiritual 
suggestion that, if one were not afraid of being senti- 
mental, one might call soul. 

Mr. Park has another nude study, a female figure hold- 
ing a light straight above her head. The illumination 
is striking and true, for it comes only from above and 
quite conveys the impression that it is from the lamp. 
The darkness of the figure and the strong lighting are 
suggestive of bronze, and one somehow thinks of a 
bronze statue. As one may imagine, it makes a very 
good poster and it is being used outside the gallery for 
this purpose. Posters printed from it were also fixed up 
on the district railway as an advertisement of the Salon. 
Unfortunately, the subject was considered immodest by 
the railway authorities, and now it is sad to see strips of 
paper, with an explanation printed on them, pasted over 
the frames. If only the railway company had come to 


its philistine decision before all the frames were fixed 
up, it would have been a saving of expense ; but, as it is, 
the censured picture is bound to be a good advertisement, 
for naturally it has created a lot of talk, and those who 





had never heard of the Photographic Salon before have 
had their attention called to it now. In spite of this, 
however, one can but regret the limitations of British 
prudery. 

The competitors for the Daily Mail £1,000 prize must 
have had a rather rough time this August. It is bad 
enough to have whole days of pouring rain; but when, 
in between, the temperature is more like that of Novem- 
ber, the sea-shore loses its attractions and the photo- 
grapher all chances to snap happy groups. 

Mr. Mortimer must have been to the sea in the very 
early summer this year, for he has actually secured a 
bathing-picture. It is a beautiful one, too, very different 
from those we are accustomed to see. There is distinc- 
tion in it as well as cleverness and, although his figures 
are of a fair size, it is more a sea with bathers than 
bathers in the sea. One cannot imagine Mr. Mortimer 
letting anything take precedence to his seas. He calls 
this picture rather appropriately ‘‘When the Heart 
is Young.” 

One hardly knows what to say of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society’s Exhibition, now open at the gallery of 
the Royal Society of British Artists in Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall. One might, from the pictorial point of view, 
damn it with faint praise (and the praise would have to 
be of the faintest). Or another line might be taken, and 
a good deal of fun could be poked at some of the photo- 
graphs hung. And yet it is a show that is likely to 
interest the ordinary visitor, for there is something of 
everything on the walls. Careful and intricate X-ray 
prints, wonderful photographs of the eclipse of the sun 
last April, color-plates, color-prints, pictorial efforts 
and many technical successes. Surely this is a long 
enough list to interest the omnivorous visitor for sev- 
eral hours. 

But to return to the pictorial section. A goodly num- 
ber of the exhibitors (many of them with quite unknown 
names) seem to have harked back to the days of twenty 
years ago and H. P. Robinson, and they certainly have 
not rivaled that ‘‘ old master” of the craft on his own 
ground, It is the sort of work that we used to describe 
as “ kiss-mummy,” full of sentimentality and generally 
over enlarged. There are some light photographs of 
children that have been given places of honor on the 
walls that their technique certainly does not merit, for 
it is useless to print a strong negative lightly and expect 
to get a delicate result. 

The color-prints are pictorially quite unconvincing, 
but interesting from other points of view. The color- 
plates are well shown, and good specimens of faithful 
renderings of the colors seen. What a wonderful yet 
exasperating process it is, and how many of us have 
given it up in despair for the lack of a satisfactory 
printing-method ! 

Altogether the show is likely to be well attended, be- 
cause of its diversity. There is an interesting program 
of lantern-lectures to be given all through this month in 
one of the rooms which is well adapted to the purpose. 

The “Salon” and the “ Royal” are both being held in 
galleries not a stone’s throw apart, and many persons 
will, no doubt, visit both. Report has it that country 
cousins have already found themselves at the “ Salon” 
when they were bent on seeing the X-ray photographs 
at the “ Royal’; but their shillings will not have been 
wasted, for interest and even amusement is to be found 
at both shows. 

We need hardly apologize for returning again to the 
article on Print-Criticism in the August number of 
Puoro-Era, for the subject is of general interest. The 
writer of the article gives a graphic picture of the ideal 
amateur photographer, full of energy, intelligence, ideas, 
and devoted to his or her hobby, and then holds us up to 
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scorn for having depreciated his work! Is it necessary 
to say that, of course, this is not the grade of print- 
maker we were discussing? If every amateur in the 
States, who sends prints to the papers for criticism, is 
up to Mrs. Clutton’s description, then the States are 
very far ahead of Great Britain in this particular. Any 
editor would jump at a photograph that showed the 
baby’s “sweet little smile in all its spontaneous merri- 
ment,” let the background and the lighting be as bad as 
they like; for if there was any “ spontaneous merri- 
ment,” it could not fail to be of absorbing interest to 
editors and readers alike. These are not the sort of 
photographs we are used to on the beginner’s pages, and 
spontaneity is, as a rule, totally lacking. Neither do we 
grumble at attempts that may be full of faults of every 
description, so long as they show some slight sign that a 
brain is behind the camera that made them, never mind 
how little instructed in photography it may be. It is 
the print often technically quite possible, but totally de- 
void of ideas, both as to composition, subject, lighting 
and so forth, that was in our mind as we wrote. It is 
the sort of print that leads to nothing else, that suggests 
no further possibilities—the print, in fact, that is not 
worth public criticism. 

We will not argue Mrs. Clutton’s contention that the 
criticism of beginner’s prints is the “ very backbone ” of 
photographic journalism ; but, at the same time, we have 
a shrewd suspicion that the backbone of all photographic 
papers must be sought rather in the pages that are 
devoted to the enterprising makers of photographic 
materials, Be this as it may, it is an open secret that 
editors could not provide us with the beautifully and 
expensively reproduced pictures to which we have grown 
accustomed at the present modest price charged for 
photographic papers, were it not for the revenue derived 
from the advertisements. 
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THE transmission of pictures by telegraph is a German 
invention the originator of which is Professor Korn of 
Munich. For years he has been busily engaged in 
developing this wonderful processand many photographs 
have already been transferred between Berlin, Munich, 
Paris, London, and Monte Carlo. This net is now being 
enlarged. Daily or weekly illustrated papers derive 
the greatest advantage from it and some prominent pub- 
lishers are subscribers to the system which we call 
Fernphotografie (telephotography). The writer at- 
tended recently a lecture in Berlin during which Pro- 
fessor Korn, being at Munich, transmitted electrically 
some photographs to the lecture hall in Berlin where 
his assistant, Dr. Glatzel, received and projected them 
upon a screen. Attempts are being made to utilize 
this invention permanently for various scientific pur- 
poses. We are going to transmit weather-diagrams or 
maps by this method. Experiments between Paris and 
Berlin have proved that such charts are reproduced very 
distinctly, the process lasting twelve minutes. Further- 
more, trials have been made in laboratories to transmit 
pictures by wireless telegraphy. This would be of 
immense importance to airships (and perhaps warships ) 
in transferring notes, sketches and snapshots from a 
balloon or aeroplane, especially in war-time. There are 


no great obstacles, but the electrical energy must be 
increased, as the current ordinarily needed for a wire 
conduit is not sufficient. 





In my last letter I mentioned the Heidelberg exhibi- 
tion with which was connected a so-called Photographic 
Day. Among the various lectures held, I should like to 
make a few statements about the Central League of 
German Photographic Societies which was the topic of a 
prominent speaker, Mr. Schlegel, who is its president. 
When photographic art was in its beginning in the 
Forties or Fifties, there were no clubs at all. The first 
one was founded 1863, viz., the Photographic Society of 
Berlin, which exists still to-day. In the Seventies, six 
others came into existence, followed by two in the 
Eighties. We have thus nine clubs during the first 50 
years since the invention of photography. During the last 
decade of the old century eleven clubs were founded, 
and as many since 1900. More and more we recognize 
that only through combination success is possible. 
Thus trials were made to unite several clubs, but un- 
fortunately they all failed. At last the Central-Verband 
embracing ten clubs, was founded in 1904, which has main- 
tained its position, and to-day thirty clubs belong to it. 
The presidents are only professional photographers who 
are absolutely impartial and independent of manufac- 
turers, dealers and the press. The aim of the league is 
the foundation of separate provincial clubs, which are 
again divided into sub-departments and sections. The 
latter have to settle things of less moment, viz., agree- 
ments with the local police, regulating the opening time 
of studios on week-days and holidays, etc., permission 
to open a photographic business, and the like. The 
provincial leagues represent the interests of the com- 
bined societies at the governments of the various states, 
provinces, dukedoms, principalities, etc., while they all 
are embraced in the Central-League which has to take 
up the negotiations with the Imperial authorities. 

All the clubs have one or more delegates in the Cen- 
tral-League, according to the number of members. A 
yearly fee of 3 marks is charged, which is very small 
considering the various advantages obtained. Besides 
furthering pictorial and artistic development, much 
attention is paid to charitable work and other social 
matters. There are funds for members who are near 
ruin, others for widows of members. Agreements have 
been made with several insurance companies whereby all 
members derive extraordinary advantages. One big 
achievement is the insurance of negatives which was 
tried in vain for over ten years by single clubs and indi- 
viduals. The League maintains an information-bureau 
where free advice is given by competent lawyers. An- 
other office deals with placing assistants in positions. 
Much has been done to suppress dishonest firms, particu- 
larly the “ enlargement-swindle,” unfair advertisements 
and impossible offers. Explanations to open the eyes of 
the public appeared in the daily press and in pamphlets. 
An office for buying, selling and exchanging used cam- 
eras and other outfit, is maintained. A great deal of 
work is still to be done for the great International Ex- 
hibition for Graphic Arts, 1914, to be held in Leipzig, 
which I mentioned some months ago. Here photo- 
graphy will receive a prominent place. Thus it can be 
seen of how much use this great society has been. Its 
efforts recall those of the League of German Amateur- 
Clubs, of which I spoke several times in former letters. 

Germany, it is known, is now visited every year by 
many foreigners and whole commissions of experts for 
purposes of study. While I am writing this, the most 
prominent photographer of Japan, Kotaro Miyanchi, 
of Tokio, is traveling through the empire in order to 
visit our large factories, studios and the like. It is his 
intention to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
products of our photographic industries, particularly with 
those that are suitable to be introduced into Japan. At 
present, American goods are mostly employed there. 
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An Improvement in Gum-Printing 


THE gum process, which a few years ago was one of 
the most popular photographic printing-methods among 
amateurs in Germany, seems of late to have fallen into 
comparative oblivion, As a medium for sensitizing the 
paper quite a number of articles have been used, such as 
gum-arabic, starch, fish-glue, common glue, arrowroot, 
dextrine, gelatin, etc., as well as mixtures of some two 
or more of them. All these substances give a more or 
less fine-grained print, and coatings of greater or lesser 
sensitiveness to light, without materially changing the 
character of the completed print. Gum-arabic, however, 
has been the chief article employed. A characteristic of 
the gum-process is its very restricted tone-scale, which 
doubtless has tended to make it unpopular, and efforts 
have been made to improve it in this respect. Some 
time ago Dr. Mallman suggested substituting for the 
gum-arabic a mixture of gelatin and chloral hydrate. 
According to the Photographische Rundschau this has 
been further improved by Herr Renger-Patzsch by in- 
creasing the proportion of the hydrate employed by Dr. 
Mallman, by which means very satisfactory results have 
been obtained. The formula for the colloid is given as: 


Sa rer earner 100 ecem. 
NUNN 520 'en desu ucaqeavnder sone 25 grams 
RE eee ten eee EN 4 


The water and the chloral-hydrate are placed in a wide- 
mouthed bottle and the gelatin, cut fine, is added and 
left some time to swell. The level of the contents is 
marked on the outside of the bottle, which is now placed 
in a water-bath till the gelatin is melted, and is kept 
heated foran hour longer. The bottle is then filled with 
hot water up to the mark and allowed to cool. The 
gelatin does not become hard again and is now ready to 
be colored and worked in the same way as a gum-arabic 
solution. It is claimed that this new colloid shortens 
the time of exposure very considerably. 


Sulfinol — A New Developer 


In the early part of the present year M. Desalme read 
a paper before the Société Frangaise de Photographie, 
describing his studies of various organic compounds and 
their properties as developing agents for photohaloids. 
We learn from the Photographisches Wochenblatt that the 
substance he found most useful was amino-oxydipheny- 
lamine, an article manufactured by a firm of Parisian 
chemists. He has wisely abbreviated the scientific name 
to simple “ Sulfinol.” 

The new developer is a white powder, only slightly 
soluble in water, but freely soluble in soda and other 
alkaline solutions. It is but feebly soluble in alcohol 
and not at all in ether, chloroform or benzine. The alka- 


line solution of Sulfinol treated with sodium hypochlorate 
or hydrogen peroxide gives a very intense violet color 





which disappears slowly on addition of sodium sulphite. 
As a developer it gives well-modulated, soft pictures 
with very pure whites. It is, therefore, particularly 
useful for developing bromide papers (enlargements). 
For this purpose its slowness of action is an advantage. 
The picture appears in about three minutes and takes 
about four minutes longer to fully develop. As Sulfinol 
is strongly affected by potassium bromide, enlargements 
may be developed for twenty minutes without the whites 
becoming discolored. 
The formula for a developing-solution is as follows : 


35 ounces 
114 to 2 ounces 
1 ounce 
3 to 4 drams 


Water enough to make..... 
Sodium sulphite os 
Sodium carbonate (dry) .... 
Sulfinol . 


The salts are first dissolved in a little water, then the 
sulfinol is added, and more water is added to bring the 
quantity up to 35 ounces. The addition of 15 grains of 
bromide to each 35 ounces gives good results when 
development is retarded. 

For developing negatives a combination with hydro- 
quinone gives strong, well-modulated pictures without 
excessive contrasts. The following is a good recipe : 


32 ounces 
114 ounces 
114 ounces 

1s ounce 
14 ounce 


Sodium sulphite (crystals) ........ 
Sodium carbonate 


Sulfinol 


This is also suitable for papers. The developers keep 
very well, even in partly-filled bottles, and a slight dis- 
coloration does not affect the whites. In any event, the 
addition of a little fresh sulphite will clear the color. 
Sulfinol does not act injuriously on the skin and does 
not stain. 


Necessity for Alkali in Developers 


THE greater part of the developers of organic origin 
will not reduce the bromide of silver that has been acted 
upon by the light except in combination with an alka- 
line solution. For this reason they are called “‘ alkaline 
developers.” There are some others, such as diamido- 
phenol, or amidol, pyrogallic acid, resorcine, hydro- 
quinone, etc., which will develop the image in neutral 
and even in slightly-acid solutions; but the presence of 
some substance of feebly-alkaline reaction is necessary 
for their regular working. This office is fulfilled by 
sodium sulphite, which saturates the acid combined with 
the developer and, at the same time, the hydrobromic 
acid liberated during development, while the free sul- 
phurous acid is absorbed by the excess of sulphite, 
forming sodium bisulphite. The addition of a very small 
quantity of alkali favors and hastens development; but 
a large quantity provokes fogging and even blackening 
of the whole of the non-insulated bromide. — Er. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 




















Pocket Motion-Picture Camera 


HAVE you ever wanted to go around with a pocket 
camera and be able to take motion-pictures of your 
favorite sports and activities ? The Ernon Camera Shop, 
18 West 27th Street, New York City, has endeavored to 
fill just this want with its Micro-Kino Apparatus. A 
box a little larger than the ordinary camera contains the 
whole apparatus for taking pictures and also projecting 
them. The machine is a masterpiece of finished work- 
manship and efficiency, and yet at the same time fairly 
inexpensive. It has attachments which allow of its use 
in the study of microscopic motions, which makes it 
invaluable in school-work. 

The dealers will be glad to furnish you with complete 
information if you write for their booklet on the Ernon 
Micro-Kino Apparatus. 


The Cirkut Method 


Tue ‘“Cirkut Method” is neatly described in the 
latest catalog of the Century Camera Division of the 
Eastman Company just received. The catalog is teem- 
ing with examples of the possibilities of this branch of 
the photographic science which is becoming more and 
more popular with outdoor-workers who are seeking for 
the greatest possibilities in panoramic work. The lens- 
equipment gives great latitude in the size of the image 
from the same standpoint, due to the various focal 
lengths available. Two of the outfits can be used for 
regular photographic work, as well as for panoramas; 
and the largest size, No. 16, is capable of making a 
negative as long as twenty feet on a complete 360-degree 
revolution. Every worker who is making his equipment 
as complete as possible should write for this latest cata- 
log in the panorama line. 


A Useful Handbook 


Tue “Agfa” people wish us to inform our readers 
that they have a good many requests for the Agfa 
Formule Book, and the Agfa Flashlight Book, which 
they are unable to fill because some of the requests are 
without a name, while others lack the address. If you 
think that you are not receiving these books promptly 
enough, it may be that your request is among this 
number. 

The Berlin Aniline works, 213 Water Street, New 
York City, like all their products which bear the “ Agfa” 
brand, desire to give the best service possible. 


Exhibition by Photo-Secessionists 


At the Montross Art Galleries, 550 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, there will be an exhibition tending to 
show the progress of the art of photography as a 
medium of personal expression, October 10 to 31 in- 
clusive. 

Among those whose prints are expected to be shown: 
Jeanne E, Bennett, Francesca Bostwick, Alvin L. Coburn, 
Chas. B. Denny, Edward R. Dickson, Dr. Arnold Genthe, 
Gertrude Kisebier, Wm. E. Macnaughtan, George H. 
Seeley, Karl Struss, Augustus Thibaudeau, Chas. Van- 
dervelde, Amy Whittemore and Clarence H. White. 








HENRY UHL 


INTERESTED 


A FRIEND sends a print of a charming group of such 
excellent technique that we publish it herewith. It is 
interesting to know that the negative was made with an 
Ernemann camera, pocket-size, this September, at 6 P.M., 
weak light, seed plate, 15 second. 


Spokane Camera Club 


THE West has again shown its activity in the photo- 
graphic line, with the formation of “ The Spokane 
Camera Club” in Washington. The preliminary organ- 
ization was accomplished on August 23, and on Septem- 
ber 19 permanent officers were elected as follows: 
President, H. Romeyn; vice-president, A. R. Fairchilds; 
secretary, D. J. Sheehan ; treasurer, V. A. Ulrichs. The 
organization now numbers 24, and this it is expected 
will be doubled by the next meeting. 


Enlargement 


Fond Mamma — “ Here’s a ‘ photo’ of my little boy 
when he was a baby, and I want you to make one of 
him as he is now.” 

Photographer —-“* But haven’t you brought him with 
you?” 

F. M. —‘“ No, I thought you could make an enlarge- 
ment from this.”’— Pele Mele. 


Reduced Price of Ingento Tablets 


THE makers of Ingento Tablets inform us that, owing 
to the reduced cost of manufacture due to a greatly- 
increased output, the price of Ingento Tablets will now 
be 25 cents per package, instead of 35 cents as formerly. 
Ingento Tablets, as is well known, constitute a universal 
developer — highly efficient alike for plates, films and 
papers, and extremely economical. Intelligent economy 
in the use of materials invariably reduces the cost of the 
finished print. 
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Exposure-Guide for November 
Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail, at Sea-level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 
table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of exposure in table. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored 


| ' 
| 
buildings, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. For use with For other stops multiply by the 




















Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. number in third column 
a s.r ee . Sun Shining : = | sat | a 
Bright Diffused V 
Hour Sun |, throughs | “night | Del | pull || F/4 |U.S.1 | X1/4 
F/5.6 | U.S.2 xX 1/2 
11 A.M. to 1lp.m.| 1/32 1/16 1/8 1/4 1/2 
F/6.3 |U.S.2.4| X 5/8 
10-11 a.m. and 1-2 p.m.) 1/25 1/12 1/5 1/3 2/3 || 
a / . , | FT |U.8.3 | x 3/4 
9-10 a.m. and 2-3 p.m.| 1/12* 1/6* 1/3* | 2/3* 1* | F/I U.S.8 x2 
~The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds F/16 U.S. 16 xX 4 
are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the 
tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- F/22. | U.S. 32 xX 8 
ditions under which one works. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed 
uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. F/32. | U.S.64 | X 16 


* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be 
yellow or red. Latitude 60° N. X3; 55° X 2; 52° X 2; 80° xX%4. | 











SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 
number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 
dark near objects, particularly when the 
1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very dis- image of the object nearly fills the plate 
tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy and full shadow-detail is required. 
clouds ; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
to glades and under the trees. Wood- 
1/2 Openlandscapes withoutforeground; 48 interiors not open to sky. Average 
open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; indoor-portraits in well-lighted room, 
yachts under sail; very light-colored light surroundings. 
objects; studies of dark clouds; snow- Example: 
scenes with no dark objects ; most tele- The factors that determine correct exposure are, 
photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 
not far distant from lens. light and dark in the subject; third, speed of 


plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 
To photograph an open landscape, without figures, in 
2 Landscapes with medium fore- Nov., 2 to 3 P.m., bright sunshine, with plate 


- = a from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In 
ground ; landscapes = fog or mist ; the table look for “ hour,” and under the column 


buildings showing both sunny and shady headed “ Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 1/12 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 
animals and moving objects at least thirty instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expos- 


ure multiply the average time given for the F/8 
stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 
phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 


feet away from the camera. 


4 Landscapes with heavy foreground ; 4, Multiply 1/12X4=1/3. Hence, expos- 
buildings or trees occupying most of ure will be 1/4 second, approximately. 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy For other plates consult Plate-Speeds Tables. If 
foliage; shipping about the docks; red- @ plate from Class 1/2 is used, multiply the 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; tome Geen, Sek eatias stgeaem, EPS Tee be 
§' fe J ’ by the number of the class. 1/12 X 1/2 = 1/25. 
groups outdoors in the shade. Hence, exposure will be 1/25 second. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 








Society or Title and Place 








London Salon of Photography, International 


One-Man-Show — W. H. Porterfield 

Salon of Photographie Art, Ghent, | 
Brussels International Exposition § 

Ninth Am. Salon. Carnegie Inst., Pittsburg 
Photo-Pictorial Loan-Exhibition 

Brooklyn Inst. of Arts and Sciences 








Notes on the Use of Exposure-Meters 


For those who wish to use a meter that is accurate in 
all conditions, we can recommend both the Wynne and 
Watkins. Both depend on the tinting of a sensitive 
paper to a standard shade, thus giving the exact actinic 
value of the light. Full directions for use are given 
with each outfit and the manipulation is very simple. 
The only thing to remember is that, being sensitive to 


Sept. 7 to Oct. 19, 1912 
October, 1912 

April 27, 1913 

Nov. 1 to 15, 1912 


Particulars of 


{ Bertram Park, Hon. Sec’y, 
) 5a, Pall Mall, London 
New York Camera Club 
§ Secretary: P. Lunbosch, 
| 3, Place Royale, Brussels 
C. C. Taylor, See’y, Toledo, O. 
{ Richard M. Coit, See’y, 
) Academy of Music Bldg., Brooklyn 











reason the depth of color and not merely the shade itself 
should be judged. An actinometer or exposure-meter is 
a very useful adjunct to one’s camera outfit, for it is so 
constructed that it measures the correct time of exposure 
under different conditions of light, speed of plate and 
size of stop used. 

We are sure the reader cannot do better than to 
familiarize himself with the practical and lucidly-written 
article on the use of exposure-meters, by M. D. Miller, 





atmospheric conditions, the test-papers do not always 
change to the exact color of the shade-guide. 


For this 


expressly written for this magazine. 
full in the January, 1912, issue. 














Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 
Class-numbers. No.1, Photo-Era. No.2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Class 1/3, P. E. 
Lumiére Sigma 


Class 1/2,P.E. 128, Wy. 260, Wa. 


Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Ilford Monarch 

Magnet Ortho 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 


Class 3/4,P.E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 


Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Barnet Red Seal 

Defender Vulcan 

Ilford Zenith 

Imperial Flashlight 
Eastman Speed-Film 

Seed Color-Value 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


Class 1,P.E. 111,Wy. 180, Wa. 


American 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Barnet Studio 

Cramer Crown 

Defender Ortho 

Defender Ortho, N.-H. 
Ensign Film 

Hammer Special Extra Fast 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Imperial Non-Filter 

Imperial Orthochrome Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 


156, Wy. 350, Wa. 





Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Magnet 

Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 11/4, P.E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2,P.E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 
Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 





Class 2,P.E. 78, Wy. 120 Wa. 


Cramer Medium Iso 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Seqestel Seoelh Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 3, P.E. 64, Wy. 


Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 

Seed 23 

Wellington Landscape 
Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 
Cramer Trichromatic 


90, Wa. 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 


Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


60, Wa. 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 


Cramer Slow Iso 

Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 

Cramer Contrast 

Ilford Halftone 

Seed Process 


30, Wa. 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Thirty Cents per Agate Line. Minimum Four Lines. MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY 
ALL ORDERS. Forms Close the Fifth of Each Month Preceding the Date of Issue 


383 BOYLSTON STREET, 


BOSTON 

















A BEAUTIFUL LANDSCAPE — painted in oil-colors from one 
of your own prints, is a work of art, at low cost, alive with 
interest to you. For full particulars, address, Avucust Duna, 
138 Zeigler Street, Roxbury, Mass. 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS — Make money taking por- 
traits. Work for yourself. Be independent. We tell how. 
Professional secrets, retouching, etc., fully explained. WELLS’ 
Stupio, East Liverpool, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—5 x 7 Camera City View-Camera, with 3-focus 
Triple Convertible Symmetrical Lens, 6 plate-holders, 6 extra 
lenses, tripod, suit-case carrying-case, focusing-cloth, plate-tank, 
yintes rack, and 5 doz. Cramer plates; was new in July, 1912, 
cost $70.00, will sell for $35.00, guaranteed in first-class condi- 
tion. Newton-Dewey Puoro. Co., Toulon, Ill. 


BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTO ALMANAC 1913 
Ready December 10, 1912. 


Place your order NOW. _ Edition always sold out early. 
The ‘‘ B. J.”’ appeals to the Professional, Amateur, Manfr., and 
Dealer. Most complete volume of photo. information. 
Price: Paper — 1,000 pages, $ .50 Postage, $ .27 
Cloth — 1,000 pages, 1.00 Postage, .37 
Order from any dealer in photographic materials 
General Sales-Agents 
GEO. MURPHY, Inc., 57 East Ninth St., New York City 


Fifty-second year 


THE WELLCOME PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPOSURE-RECORD 
AND DIARY, 1912. A complete manual of all printing-processes, 
developing, intensifying, reducing, etc. Full and extremely 
helpful treatise on exposure in all conditions, including pho- 
tography at night, interiors, copying and enlarging. The expo- 
sure-calculator makes failure impossible. Postpaid for 25 cents. 
Regular price, 50 cents. PxHoTo-Era, 383 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. 


REQUESTS ror Posirions as SALESMEN, OPERATORS, etc.; also 
studios, photographic apparatus, etc., for sale or exchange, can- 
not be advertised in PHoro-ERA, unless accompanied by convincing 
proofs of the ability, character and business-integrity of adver- 
tisers unknown to the publisher. 





WANTED — Copies of Puoto-Era for ae, and Aug., 1908; Jan., 
Mar., 1909; Jan. and Aug., 1910; July, 1911. Copies not sent 
flat and well-packed cannot be accepted. PHoTo-ErA, 383 
Boylston St. 





FOR SALE AT GREAT SACRIFICE 
The Blake Studio (so-called) opposite Post-office. Oldest established 
studio in New Hampshire. Has everything for up-to-date work, 
both indoors and outdoors; with thousands of valuable negatives 
for reorders. Last inventory showed over $2,000 worth. | will 
sell to the right party for less than half. I own building. Rent 
per month, with room for man and wife to live. Call or 


address G. W. Smith, 62 Main Street, Littleton, N. H. 








EXPERT COLORIST 


LANTERN -SLIDES 


JULIAN M. COCHRANE, 209 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


THE BOYD ADJUSTABLE 
PRINTING-MASK. ALUMINUM 


Quickly and easily adjusted to make white borders on various-sized 
prints. Reduce your pictures to artistic proportions. ina6%x 
8% "one: aw Price with pad, 75c. Forsale by Geo. Murphy, 
Inc., 57 E.9 ; Havers & Fagan, 83 Nassau St., N. Y.; 
The Obrig shoe Co. ” 147 Fulton Street, New York. 








SEMI- ACHROMATIC LENSES 


The lens for Artistic Workers in Pictorial Photography 
Send for Price-List 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 


288-290 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Branch Store — 13\2 Bromfield Street 








BACK TO YOU 
% : Ger zee be have = pol goods 


end for 
WILLOUGHBY'S PHOTO BARGAIN. LIST 


explaining 


810 Broadway New York 








AND FULL LINE OF PHOTO-SUPPLIES 
Old outfits taken in part-payment. Send us 3 cents 
in stamps for Catalog and Bargain-List 
THE GLOECKNER & NEWBY CO. 
169-171 Broadway, New York City 








SECOND-HAND LENSES 
ALL MAKES AND SIZES 


Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 


St. Louis- Hyatt Photo-Supply Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 








B. F. KEITH'S BIOU THEATRE 


545 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Open 9.45 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Motion-Pictures 


Of carefully selected subjects, including 
The Pathe Weekly, Stereopticon-Views 
of the choicest photographic subjects, are 
a part of the regular program 
Musical Numbers, including a One-Act 
Operetta or Play, will be included in the 
program until further announcement 


JOSEPHINE CLEMENT, Manager 











Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 











